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OUR MONTHLY GOSSIP. 
Etienne de Silhouette, French Minister of Finance, in 1759, strove by 


economy in the national] expenditures to retrieve the mischiefs of a long 


and expensive war, through which the nation had just passed. And | 
the spirit of economy pervaded not ouly the court, but the country. In | 


costume the severest economy took place ; coats were worn of the plain- 
est material, and of the plainest and most economical fashion. There 
were no fulls and folds and gatherings, requiring redundancy of cloth; no 
extra garments worn merely for show. Snuff boxes of gold and silver; 
set with brilliants, were laid aside for boxes of plain wood, and the spi- 


rit of parsimony was thus carried into all the ramifications of conven- 


tional custom and costume. It was fashionable to be economical. The 


likenesses in profile known as Silhouettes, received their name at that 
period, fromhe name of the Minister of Finance. 

In the clothing of our fashionables, if any one will take the pains to 
notice, he will observe a reduction in the cost of the fabrics which 1s 


quite as marked as similar economy could have been in the time of | 


Etienne Silhouette. Dandies not only forbear to eat canvass backs, but 
actually wear canvass vests. Pantaloons are worn of the same fabric 
that Jack Tar sports. Coats are of cloth which would have seemed in- 
tolerable a few years ago, and the unfashioflable man is detected rather 


by the fineness of his garments than otherwise. The principal excep- | 


tions are those of persons who have finer garments, the remnants of a | 


more extravagant era, and wear them from the same spirit ef economy 
that purchasers of new garments procure coarse ones. 

Now, and in this country economy is no less fashionable than it was 
in France, at the period of which we have been speaking. This fact 
explains the apparent paradox, that while business is actually duller than 


it has been for the same period for many years, we have less complaint, 


and observe more resignation. Men and women have learned to mode- | 


rate and graduate their desires to the exigences of the occasion. A- 
musements of a costly description are neglected and unfashionable. It 
may surprise the reader to know that during the cholera season in this 
city, the receipts of theatres now closed as unprefitable, afforded a remu- 
nerative sum to the managers. 


The ladies are similarly provident ; but as all articles necessary to 


their equipment can be bought at half the former cost, perhaps the diffe- | 


rence is not so marked in their appearance as in that of the gentlemen. 
But in all things—in food and rent and furniture as well as in clothing, 
the spirit of prudence manages. People are not at all ashamed at last, 
to look out for the pence. The wealthiest feel while their capital is un- 
employed, that the expenditure of money is eating up the principal ; and 
all who are dependent on salary or income are too sensible of its preca- 
rious tenure to permit any portion of their funds to be lightly wasted. 

Another powerful means of good is at work. The spread of Tempe- 
rance is giving incomes to very many wko have seemed unaware that 
the aggregate of sixpences spent in intox ication would be almost enough 
to support them. The time, money, brains, and capacity, saved by the 
diminution in the use of fiery liquors which has taken place, are so 
much &dded to the national wealth, as well as to individual happiness. 
All those changes are in fact produced by what is known and felt as the 
hardner of the times—and who shall say, in view of them, that the trial 
has been unproductive ? 


Over competition in business, over indulgence in luxury and extrava- 


gance, and over pursuit of hazardous speculation, not only in this coun- 

try, but in all civilized nations, have produced the fatigue and lethargy un- 
| der which we all are languishing. The world may make up its mind, if 
such a figure be allowable, that there is to be no sudden recovery from 
a state of disease which has been so very gradual in its access and proj 
gres. It is not in the nature of things—it is hardly within the range of 
possibilities, that the commercial day of small things should pass sudder- 
ly away. Nothing could effect such a revolution, unless it were that a 
part of the world could draw exorbitant profit from the misfortune of 
war to the rest; and such a consummation no Christian mind can con- 
template—much less desire. So let us be content under the present 
Silhouette period, till economy and the bounty of Heaven in the crops, 
brings all of us to prosperity again. 

Tue JonatHan Novets.—Our readers are probably advised that the 
publishers of the Brother Jonathan are now issuing at intervals of two 
weeks, a series of modern popular novels. They generally occupy two 
sheets, and are sold at the low price of one shilling each; and are so 
printed that they can be sent by mail at newspaper postage only. Some 
of them may occupy more space than twe sheets, and must of course 
| be sold at a higher price. Any person desiring copies to bind with 
the Magazine, (they being uniform in size of page) may receive 
ten novels, as they are published, for one dollar of a sound bank, 
remitted postage free. Of course where the retail cost of a novel ex 
eeeds a shilling, the number sent for a dollar must be less; but a pro 
portional reduction will be made. The names of subscribers being en- 
tered in a book, they will be sure of receiving all the novels ordered; 
whereas, waiting until the time of publication may defeat their wishes 
as the demand frequently exhausts a work irreparably, and sooner than 
the publishers are prepared for. 

———a 


(> Dr. Lardner is announced by the Boston Notion as engaged to 
| contribute to that Journal a series of popular articles on scientific sub- 
jects. There has another “doctor” just arrived in this country; but as 
| he only run away vith a young unmarried woman, leaving his own wife 
behind, he is not listinguished enough. To become a truly popular lec- 
| turer and writer, a: d receive the preference in the struggle for patronage, 
| in which hundreds of merely moral know-nothings are starving, a man 
must break a husba.d’s heart, and leave a family of amiable children to 
mourn over the criminal weakness of the parent whom they have been 
tought to revere. We have no patience with those of the public who 
have honored and patronized this hoary-headed seducer. If he is really 
the sole possessor of knowledge on certain subjects, let it be given to 
the public without the affix of his name as an advertisement. Let him 
be content with the intrinsic value of his work, without the constant pa- 
rade of his dishonored name before the public. At the rate the Ameri- 
can people have proceeded with Lardner, the country will become not a 
mere refuge, buta paradise for every debauchee in Europe, who is drum- 
ed out of his own country for his irregularities. 
—— tiie 
KK From the minutes of the annual Conferences of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in the United States, ending in 1842, we learn that 
the whole number of membership is as follows :—Lay members, 913,- 


001; effective travelling and local preachers, 10,920; superannuated 
preachers, 269. Total, 925,090. 
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ALONZO DE ULLOA, 
EL MAESTRO DEL CAMPO. 
A ROMANCE:—sBY FELIX BORGAERTS. 
Translated from the Twelfth Antwerp Edition, 
BY H. HASTINGS WELD. 





[ Coneluded from our last.) 
CHAPTER XI\ 
THE COUNTERFEIT OF RAGE 


The noise of the first reports of the arque busses appt ised the Maestro 


that the struggle had commenced. In painful uncertainty he awaited the | 


result—now tormenting himself with the belief that the citizens could not 


succeed in the attempt at rescue; and now feeling firm in the hope that 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
| 


| 


they would le successful. “‘ The combat is well maintained,” he said to 


himself, as he listened earnestly to the noise in the distance. ‘ If those | 


indomitable butchers are only engaged, the success of the friends of Her- 
nandez is sure—and then, four hundred soldiers only against the entire 
population who must 1un to the rescue. Will nobody come to report to 
me what has passed !”’ 

Hardly had he made this exclamation when Davila presented himself 
before him, all confusion, and attended by some wounded Spanish fugi- 
tives—‘“ Senor Alonzo,” said the captain, bowing, abashed, ‘‘ the most 
serious revolt which we have ever witnessed, has broken out among the 
people, and your soldiers fall, assassinated by the rebels !”’ 





“ Assassinated!’ exclaimed Alonzo. ‘‘Of what use then are the | 


swords they wear? Or aretheir arms paralyzed, that they cannot strike ? 
Explain yourself, Captain!” 

“‘ The Gientohs are up in rebellion, the four hundred soldiers whom 
you ordered out to attend the execution, have fought against the insur 
gents with the courage of brave Spaniards—” 

“ But the criminal!’ cried Ulloa, interrupting the other, and with 
difficulty concealing his anxiety—‘‘ the criminal is no longer living, I 
trust ?”’ 

“ The citizens have rescued him from our hands,” said Davila, trem- 


bling before the anger of the Maestro. 
“And then—what more?” cried Ulloa, trembling with impatience— 
for he dared not yet believe that the insurrection had been so completely 


successful. 
‘“‘ Your soldiers heard your name cried amid the tumult—they believed 


you were on the march to the square—that the populace had fallen upon | 
you, and your life was indanger. They forget the custody of the prisoner | 


to fly to your succor.”’ 

“But Hernandez, Don Davila! Hernandez, the assassin of my sol- 
diers, for whom your heads shall answer—what has become of him ? 
You have recaptured him from the hands of the rebels without doubt? 
He is not under the earth—nor is he flown into the air—by St. Cathe- 
rine, answer, then, Don Davila, where have they concealed him?” 

‘We are completely ignorant,”’ said Davila, sorrowful and ashamed. 

At these words the heart of the Maestro bounded with joy, and if the 


captain and the soldiers who accompanied him had dared to look in the | 


chieftain’s face, they would have detected anexpression of joy which ill- 
comported with the choler which he assumed toward them. “ Oh,” said 
Ujloa with a sarcastic smile, ‘‘ the soldiers flew to my rescue, did they ? 
The excuse is admirably invented! Such genercus devotion merits a 
recompense—but,” giving to his voice the tone of startling fury, ‘“ by 
the four Evangelists, their cowardice merits a recompense as well! Is 
my arm the arm of an infant? Do they think that I have become unable 
to defend myself? They came to my assistance! They have fought 
with the courage of Spaniards! It is not so, Davila! They lie, the 
cowards! To shout in the streets and aflright peaceable families—and 
vo fly before unarmed men—such is their courage—such are their ex- 
ploits ok 

‘“‘ The citizens were armed with hatchets,” interposed Davila. 

“But the swords—the partisans—the arquebusses!—Were they all 
broken with these hatchets?” persisted the Maestro. The captain, 
fearful of provohing still further the anger of the Maestro, attempted no 
reply, and Ulloa proceeded. “The miserables! They cannot even 
susiain themselves against a crowd of unarmed men and shrieking wo- 
men! But,” he added, striking the table with his clenched hand, ‘ I 
am determined to have this Don Hernandez, and you know, Davila 
whether I often determine in vain. They are ignorant where he is con- 
cealed! I know well how to discover him, and this very night his head 
shall fa | beneath the sword ef justice! Let the citizens attempt the res- 
eae anew—let them fall upon me Davila, and you shall see, if to crush 
the rebels I need the aid of the cowards who have fled before them '”’ 

Ulloa dared no longer to protract the interview which he had pro- 
longed as far as possible, in order to give the friends of Hernandez op- 
portunity to convey him to a place of safety. “Hold yourselves wh. 8 











in an instant to follow me,” he said in the confident tone which indicated 
that his presence only was necessary. He threw upon the soldiers a leok 
of disdain and contempt, as he passed from the chamber. In another 
moment the expression of hia face was changed. He was at the bed- 
side of Den Juan, who slept still, under the influence of an anodyne. 
Ulloa waked the sleeper, and said in a low and hurried voice—“ Don 
Juan, remember your promise to me—Save Don Hernandez, and never 
child loved his father, as I will love thee ?”’ 

Don Juan looked up vacantly, as if not fully recognizing the voice. 

** Do you remember your promise ?”’ 

‘ Yes—yes—”’ said Juan; “ but tell me, Don Alonzo—” 

‘** Hernandez is saved !”’ said Ulloa. 

‘‘ Do not deceive me!’’ cried the young man, wildly seizing the hands 
of Ulloa—“ my curse—” 

‘** Calm thyself—fear nothing—repeat not my words—breathe not the 
ume of Maria—or Hernandez, Maria, thou and [—are all lost—”’ 

* Tell me in one word—”’ 

‘* The populace have risen, and have rescued and concealed the father 
of Maria!” 

The young man threw himself on the neck of the Maestro, who con- 
tinued to say, as he pressed him to his heart—‘‘ This is all that I dare 
say to thee at this moment—but in the name of Gud conceal the joy 
which now lights thine eyes—ask no person a question—do not leave this 
apartment—and let no person suspect that thou art apprised of what I 
have told thee! As thou lovest the daughter of Hernandez, promise 
me this !”’ 

Don Juan promised with fervor, and Alonzo, after tenderly embracing 
the young man, took leave of him for an hour. Entering his own apart- 
ment, he donned his curass and his helmet, adorned with the black 
plume which nodded terror from afar to the unfortunate Ghentois.— 
Girding on his sword he descended to the street, followed by Davila and 
some other officers. His aspect was calm, but if one could have read 
his heart, he would have perceived that the joy with which the Maestro 
first heard of the deliverance of Hernandez, was succeeded by one of 
those terrible mental struggles which break down the strength of the 
most energetic. 

‘« Hernandez is rescued, it is true,’”’ he reasoned with himself, ‘ but 
is he so well concealed as to escape the rigorous search which I shall 
be compelled to institute, to avoid the accusation of bgjng an accom- 
plice ?”” Then the insurrection to which he owed his restue demanded 
& prompt and terrible vengeance, or its success would draw down the 
most frightful consequences upon all the Spaniards in the Low coun- 
tries. To the cry of ‘Flandre au Lion!” the echo would be “ Brabant 
au Grand Duc!” The chastisement must be so terrible that the Belgic 
population would not dare to conceive the thought of following the ex- 
ample of (thent—it must be an infliction which would entirely crush that 
unfortunate city. And then arose to the mind of Ulloa, the anger of the 
Duke of Alva—then, the monk, the implacable monk, Fray Roberto ! 
Had his lynx eye failed to detect the artifices of the Maestro? Could 
Roberto doubt that a rescue which he might so easily have prevented had 
taken place with his connivance? With a single word Roberto could 
awake against Ulloa the suspicions of his soldiery, to whom the love of 
Don Juan for Maria was probably not unknown, and excite them to re- 
volt. And would not the tortures he was compelled to inflict upon the 
citizens bring reand another day of terror for Don Juan! Would not 
the rack open a hundred mouths to expose the hiding place of Don Her- 
nandez, and deliver him again to the cruelty of the Spaniards? All 
these harrassing thoughts tormented the bosom of Alonzo, while 
those who saw his face could read there only anger and determination. 
He mounted a white horse, that his powerful arm alone could guide,—a 
steed fitted for his master, and betraying in his neigh, and eager pawing 
of the earth, a love for carnage almost human—an impatience to tread 
under his iron hoof the bodies of those who should fall beneath the 
sword of his rider. 

Ordering his officers to have their men under arms in an hour, the ar- 
tillery of his chateau so ranged as to rake the city at the first signal— 
gibbets to be erected in all the squares and cemeteries, and a guard placed 
at the outlets that no person left the city, Ulloa threw himself upon his 
horse. Soldiers came running toward him from all directions, filling the 
air with acclamations of joy at his safety. ‘Silence you fellows!” he 
cried— what need have I of your clamors—you who could not check 
the shouts of the rebels! Fall back! You are no more defenders of the 
church and the throne! to the rear! To the rear cowards, who have 
permitted the rebels to kill before your eyes your brothers in arms !”’— 
And striking the spurs into his horse’s flanks he dashed through the 
frighted soldiery, and ina moment more was in the Place Vendredi. 

The struggle there was over. From the moment that the end of the 
deliverers of Don Hernandez was accomplished, the Dean, as we have 
stated, put a check upon the ardor of his companions, and by virtue of 
the authority over them which he possessed, had collected them about 
him, and conducted them from the place, as soon as he was assured of 
the safe arrival of Hernandez, at the house of Hans Springer. The 
crowd imitating the cenduct of the principal actors in that bloody dra- 
ma, scattered and retired by the streets adjacent, content with the suc- 
cess which they had aided to obtain, and rejoiced at having been in- 
dulged for a few moments in the free vent for their rage against their 
persecutors. 

When Ulloa arrived at the scene of carnage he found only corses, 
wounded and dying suldiers, and greups of Spaniards panting with the 
fatigues of the late struggle, covered with mire and blood. The number 














of bodies which were strewed upon the pave proved that the contest had | 
been well maintained. ‘It is true,” he said, “as Davila told me,—they 
have fought with true Spanish courage.’’ Coldly, and without sign of | 
emotion, as he rode with his naked sword in hand, across the melancholy 
acene, he was no feeble type of the angel of destruction, who contem- 
plates with indifference the death that his own arm has wrought. The 
soldiers repeated his name with enthusiasm, and party after party ech- 
oed it in the distance, affrighting the populace from their temporary joy 
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They continued silent, judging it unworthy of themse 
repulse the absurd calumnies of the Maestro. 

If he had listened only to the desire of appeasing his furious satellites, 
he would without doubt have permitted them at once to seize the magis- 
trates, and conduct them to prison and to condemnation. But he felt re- 
strained by a just fear that the population, so small a portion of which 
had dared to attack the Spanish, would rise en masse, when they saw 
their magistrates seized and maltreated by the soldiery. Should an in 





— ——- 


lves to attempt to 


in success, and causing shudders of terror again to freeze the currents of | surrection once become general, he comprehended that it must involve 


life within them. That name! Its repetition proved the cruel Ulloa 
still alive and unhurt—and it was to the citizens, as the name of the ex- 
ecutioner to the prisoner condemned to suffer on the morrow. 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE MAGISTRATES OF GHENT. 


terrible consequences upon him and his party. 


With a gesture then he ordered his soldiers to draw back, while he® 


thrust his face almost into that of Jean Damman. clenching his hands 
behind him with rage: ‘ You mock me,” he growled between his teeth 
—‘ You treat my words like those of an old woman! Do you think that 
[ have presented myself before you to ask a favor? Listen ! Messeig- 


Uiloa was deeply vexed to find the square in the sole vccupation of his | neurs! If in an hour you have not delivered into my hands the criminal 


soldiers, and the battle entirely over. 
would have contributed to the end of the struggle, and that his arm would 
have struck under the feet of his horae some of the last Ghent rebels, so 
that in the end it might appear that he alone stifled the insurrection.— 
Failing in this, he saw himself reduced to an inaction which, in the game 
that he played, might have, for him, the most unpleasant consequences. 
Would not the Spaniards, stung by the reproaches of cowardice which he 
heaped upon them, blame him, in their turn, and with great appearance 
of reason, for having taken no part in the dangers of that day? How 
could they explain to themselves the absence of their chief while they 
were left to themselves to be killed by the insurgent people? And the 
monk, whose eold figure continually presented itself to the Maestro’s 
imagination, could he not in a word explain to them the enigma which 


He had hoped that his presence | 


whose punishment you have caused to be suspended by an abominable re- 
volt:—If in one hour Don Hernandez is not returned to me, I will fire 
the four quarters of your city; and as the flames devour your houses, you 
will have light enough on your march to the gallows, to see your fellow- 
citizens fall around you in an indiscriminate massacre !”’ 

This furious speech moved the Magistrates no more than they had 
been affected by the vociferations and brandished arms of the soldiers. 
Jean Damman rose from his chair with dignity, and showing to the Maes- 
tro and his victors an air as calm as that of Ulloa was agitated, he said, 
in a firm voice, as collected as if he were bearing his part in a peaceable 
discussion: ‘‘ I am ignorant Don Alonzo, whether in your country shouts 
and menaces can make those recoil to whom is committed the defence 
of the rights of their fellow citizens; Iam unadvised whether magis- 


they could not solve? All these apprehensions compelled him to strike | trates in Spain wishing only to save their own lives, and cowardly and 
some terrible blow which should forever destroy suspicion, and induce | timid in the hour of danger, abandon to their fate the unfortunate people 


the soldiers to believe him sincere in his pretended efforts to recover pos- 
session of Don Hernandez. 

Bethinking him then of the Magistracy of Ghent, he quitted suddenly 
the Place Vendredi, and proceeded to the City Hall, where he knew 
those intrepid defenders of the liberties of their fellow-citizens were in 
session. Sword in hand, attended by about thirty soldiers, he mounted 
precipitately te the Hall, his coming being announced to the burghers by 
the vociferations and blasphemies of his train, as the planks trembled 
under the heavy footsteps of the menacing soldiery. 

At the end of the Hall he saw, seated about a long table, thirty coun- 
cillors, and an equal number of subordinates ; the faces of the venerable 


men all being marked with grief most profound. The misfortunes which 


afflicted the population, whose interests they defended, rent their hearts | | 


who have placed in them their confidence; but you Senor Ulloa, after 
proofs which have been given you, cannot be ignorant of the fact that fear 
never makes the Magistrates of the good city of Ghent desert their posts. 
We have been insulted and outraged by your soldiers—we have carried 
our complaints to your own ears, and have been received with contempt 
—you have violated all our rights and privileges—and rendered our au- 
thority vain and futile. We have suffered and groaned—we suffer and 
groan still, but we nevertheless have the consolation of never having as- 
sented to injustice or bowed our heads before the behests of tyranny 
and we have never listened to any counsel save that of duty and of con- 
science.” 


“Tt is the head of Hernandez, and not an apology for your conduct that 
demand of you”—interrupted Ulloa—and the soldiers repeated: “The 


—but fear found no place in their emutions even now. They sustained, | head of Hernandez—the life of the assassin Hernandez!” 


without faltering, the presence of Ulloa, agj@their calm and majestic at- 
titude recalled the memory of that Roman Senate, who, seated in their 
curule chairs, tranquilly awaited the coming of the Gallic conqueror, 
and the infliction of death. 
the Ghentois magistracy of that epoch, and the Flemings perpetuate, from 
sire to son, eternal gratitude to their memories ! 

In the midst of them, it was easy to distinguish a» their head the 
worthy councillor Jean Damman, seigneur of Oomberg For thirty 
years he had at different periods filled many charges in the magistracy, 


“Ts it of us that you demand it?” tranquilly replied Jean Damman. 
‘Is it we who in despite of rights the most sacred have arrested, exam- 
ined and condemned the old man? Did we send him to the scaffold 7” 


May History forever preserve the names of | At these words the satellites of Ulloa could with difficulty restrain their 


fury, and Damman continued, placing his hand upon his heart—“‘ Yes— 
were these the last words of my life, I would here proclaim that you 
have murdered Don Hernandez, giving ear only to accusations unfounded 
in truth, and prompted by hate and envy!” 

“ By Heaven!”’ shouted Alonze, striking the table a furious blow with 


and always with that generous devotion which made him worthy twenty | his iron gauntlet-—“ I did not come bere to listen to a defence of the 


years later to receive the testimony of the following inscription on his 
rv onument: 


‘(HE WAS BELOVED ALIKE OF THE GREAT AND OF HIS FELLOW CITIZENS.” 


His mien announced that firmness of soul which is displayed by the 
hardy seaman, when the storm has thrown his vessel into an imminent 
danger, from which escape is hopeless. His manner was grave, and his 
countenance at once austere and benevolent; and the tone of his voice 
accorded perfectly with the simple but energetic eloquence which charac- 
terised his discourse. He was, in a word, as the worthy Dean o° the 
butchers described him, the living model of the virum quem, so admirably 
depicted by the divine Virgilius Maro, in the second book of his Eniad. 

“ By the four Evangelists ' srowled the Maestro, as he advanced to- 
wards the Magistrates, whom his unexpected coming did not for an in- 


| 
| 


| 


i 
j 
| 
} 


} 
i 
i 
| 


criminal, but to learn where you have concealed him !” 

“ We are entirely ignorant where he may be found,” answered she gou- 
rageous Alderman,—*“ but if the asylum which protects him wee wh 
to us" — 

“‘ Well, and what then?” 

‘* Nothing should force us to betray his secret !”’ 

“You dare then to resist me!” cried Ullpa, stamping furiously upon 
the floor. 

The old man raised his venerable head, and in the same calm tone 
which he had preserved through the interview, said, ‘‘ We all dare march 
without a faltering step to the scaffold.” 

Though this generous courage of the Magistrates gave Ulloa a deep 
secret satisfaction, he was forced to dissemble it; at the samo time his 
pride was not a little touched at finding his authority, and his iron will, 


stant appear to disturb— By the four Evangelists!’ he repeated as if | contemned by the thirty magistrates in presence of the soldiers. Much 


he could not find expressions sufficiently violent to convey the rage he 
felt—“ Is it thus then Messeigneurs, that yeu flatter yourselves to arrest 
the course of my justice? Your citizens basely assassinate my soldiers, 


i 
} 
| 


as he secretly admired their firmness, he deeply wished that they would 
make him the concession of the semblance of fear if it was only a sem- 
blance. But collusion with the rebels was out of the question—nor was 


and when the criminal is conducted to punishment you foment a revolt— | he sure that those plain-hearted men would stoop to dissimulation to 
inundate the streets with blood—contemn my sentences—set at nought | save their own lives, or that of Hernandez. ‘Ah!’ he growled, “ no- 


the commands of Heaven and its Hely Church—and protect crime by 


new crimes:—You ! the magistrates of a city in which it is your duty to | 


see the laws enforced !”’ 


In pronouncing these words he passed a look from one to another of 
the bench of magistrates, which seemed to be their sentence of death. 
‘Tt is true! it is true!’ echoed the soldiers, striking the floor with the 
heavy stocks of their arquebusses, and flourishing their matches, as if 
they waited and expected the order to shoot those whom their obief had 
so violently addressed: ‘“‘ Death to the rebels! Throw them from the 
windows! the heretics! kill the assassins! Mueran! Mueran!’’ Neither 
these frantic clamors, nor the unjust accusations of the Maestro appeared 
to produce the least impression of fear upon the representatives of the 
Ghentish people. A light smile of disdainful pity for a moment curled 
upon their lips, and their countenances reassumed their habitual serenity. 


| 
' 
| 





thing will force you then to restore Don Hernandez to my power! You 
have heard my determination, Messeigneurs, I wild have the assassin, by 
St. Catherine! I give you one hour to comply with my orders—trem- 
ble if, in that hour you do not obey!’ 


“ Each has his duty to fulfil here below,” replied Jean Damman coolly. 
“Ours is painful and difficult, we know, but such as they are your me- 
naces will not make us hesitate to perform them; and to-day, as always, 
we shall wait with patience what it pleases God to inflict upon us.” 

The venerable man reseated himself amid the cries and execrations of 
the soldiers: ‘‘ Death to the heretics! Hernandez! Hernandez! Through 
the windows with the rebels !’—they shouted flourishing their weapons- 
Already they had advanced toward the table to seize the venerable man, 
when Ulloa threw himself between the soldiers and the Magistrates :— 
“‘ Silence! Spaniards!” he cried—“ death to him who wags a tongue !”” 
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—and his hand indicated the stairs by which he had ascended afew mo- | 
ments before. Suddenly every cry ceased—and the soldiers stood im- | 
moveable as if a thunder clap had exploded in the room. As suddenly the 
silence was broken by the noise of arms—the rattling of arquebusses, | 
and the confused shuuts of a thousand voices, which filled the whole 

lower part of the building. Amid the confused noise the ear caught the 

rallying cries of both parties—“ Flandre au Lion!’ “ Death to Uiloa!” 

“Vive L’Espana!” * Place for the butchers!” “ Death to the rebels 
“EL Maestro! El Maestro!” ‘* Place for the citizens!” 
‘“Tuez! Tuez!” Mueran! Mueran!”’ 


t onee that the contest had recommenc a he 


Place for 
the butche rs! 


Ullva comprehended 


tween the soldiers and the citizens, and that the latter to seize him, had 
withont doubt entered the building; and that to escape them there was 
no other course than to fight his way through, or drive them into the 


s‘reet. 
CHAPTER XVI. 
THE BATTLE IN THE CITY HALL 

Alunzo was not deceived—the imprudence of Jean Hamer had caused 
the contest to be recom: When he saw 
the Maestro quit the Place Vendredi, and direct his course towards the 
street Haute-Porte, the too eager butcher could not resist the tem; tation 
to take the same direction, with his companions, and be witnesses of what 
night take place. Hardly had Ulloa entered the City Hall, before a 
new idea seized the mind of Jean Hamer. Rash as it was, it pleased 
him the more, as he had not had, during th: } 
ablow of his hatchet; and he felt himself forced into a humiliating si- 
lence, whenever his friends recounted, in his presence, the history of that 
memorable battle. 

“ By our Holy Patron! we have done nothing yet,’’ said Jean Hamer, 
‘but here is the chance to move in our turn, and to share the praises so | 

ell deserved by cur friends who fought side by side with the Dean and 
the Red Preacher.’”” His companions were eager for further explanation, 
and he proceeded: ‘Dont you understand? Don’t you perccive that 
the bull is caught in the snare? He has entered the City Hall with on- 
ly thirty followers to defend him. By St. John the Baptist! he is taken 
if youdare say so! Ina few moments more we shall have the pleasure 
of seeing the knees of this terrible Don Maestro del Campo, dance in 
the air under one of the gibbets that he has ordered to be built this 
evening !”” 

This audacious proposal was received with the habitual enthusiasm 
which never permitted the butchers to see impossibility in any enterprise 
which was proposed to them. They were as much chagrined as Jean 
Hamer, at the inactivity which they were obliged to preserve in the mar- 
ket-place ; and were impatient to have their turn to acquire a right to 
speak ascombatants on this memorable day. They applauded heartily 
the proposition of Jean Hamer, decided that a single tap of the hatchet 
would open a path for them through the crowd about the entrance of the 
City Hall, and that, the interior once gained, all that they had left to do 
was to dash out the brains of Ulloa, by casting him from one of the high 
windows. Jean Hamer took the liberty of differing from his friends as 
to the disposal of the illustrious prisoner whom they felt so sure of cap- 
turing, and was setting forth the advantages of another mode of disposing 
of Ulioa, when a fuller, less sanguine than his companions, interrupted 
them: “ But let us remember the caution which our worthy friend the 
Dean so often repeats to us:—Prudentia, prudentia—which means, I 
take it, that we must consider before we act. What if the noisy villains 
at théidoor should not choose to be thrown into confusion, and let us 
pass—eh ?” 

“ Recte, have no fear my dear Martin,” said Jean Hamer, who as 
leader of this expedition felt bound to use as many of the Dean’s Latin 
words as he could remember—“ Recte, our friends who fought to-day 
hold yettheir cutlasses and hatches, rectissime! Per Deos! in an instant 
they willrun to our support, the citizens will not be far behind them— 
they will bravely sustain us—recle, recte, you comprehend now, ergo, 
that we shall at once enter the City Hall, hatchets in hand !”’ 

“ That’s it!’ cried his companions, ‘and the Maestro is taken’’—— 

** And hanged!” added Hamer. 

“ Anidea!”’ cried the fuller again. ‘Suppose, in place of throwing 
ourselves into the midst of them, hatchet in hand, we attempt first to 
glide up to the door before they suspect our intentions? Eh? What 
think you?” 

‘Well thought, well said!” exclaimed Hamer; “and then if they dare 
oppose our entrance, why then for our hatchets, and Flandre au Lion!” 

Little accustomed to look at the weak sides of such an enterprise—a 
task which their Dean had usually performed for them, the butchers 
doubted not the feasibility of the counsel which the fuller, had given 
them. Had they reflected a moment, they would have perceived that 
the Spaniards, who occupied in large though irregular force the vicinity 
of the City Hall, would be far from permitting, peaceably te enter, forty 
persons whose appearance betrayed at a glance that their intentions were 
not pacific to say the least. They would have done much better bya rude 
attack, the suddenness and surprise of which might have enabled them 
to advance to the very dooc and throw themselves into the building.— 
The threshold once passed they might hope for some success in their 
rash undertaking, for the interior passages were so narrow, that the lar- 
ger numbers of the Spaniards would not be so much in their favor, and 
the contest would be for some moments at least, nearly equal; and the 
other butchers, the fullers, and the citizens running to their succor would 





enced with more fury than ever. 





: o 
morning, a chance to strike 





divert a portion of the force of their enemies, and render the action more 
general. Hardly had Hamer and his party advanced a step towards the 
City Hall, when the Spaniards, rendered furious by their recent defeat, 
instantly closed about the door and disputed the passage. ‘By St. An- 


drew! you do not pass here! ’ they cried. 
“We wish to enter the City Hall,”’ replied Jean Hamer in a manner 
1 


oe ; ; 
which showed that their decision was taken, and that they were resolved 


to execute it by foree, if necessary. 


‘“ But you shall not! Fall back damned heretics!’ 

‘It is not you whe will prevent us!” cried Jean Hame r—* This way 
butchers! Rally citizens! Flandre au Lion!” ; 

And they fell hatchet in hand on the Spaniards, who were for the mo- 
ment confout led atan attack eso rude ind des erate. ‘ney ci led up- 
on the Spa i irds at i were |. puls d | \ th mere Vis r i f a dense 
mass——they pu hed up again, dealing blow ri ht and left Ww th ench 
good will, that they were in an instant within a dozen steps of the en- 
trance. S rrour de | on all sides, ? ther } ope of cafi ty was now } {t to 


them than to force their w iy into the Hall over the bodies of the Span- 


iards before them; for to go back was new impossible. 


‘¢En avant! mes amis, 2 nous les bouchers et les bourgeois de Gand !”’ 
cried Jean Ham r with a: tne pow I of his lu os. His ompani ms re- 
spond« ! to the appeal wit] and and voice, and made a new and de spe- 
rate effort against the Ss) aniards, tothe number of about fiity who stood 


The shock was terri:le—many men 
blows, but they gained not an inch of ground. All 


between them and the entrance. 
fell beneath their 
appeared lost to 


Jean He 





} 


ese rash and generous men;—-*‘ Ere, my friends,” said 


amer with infinite simplicity—“we shall have to die here, but,”’ 


while he dealt furious blows about him, * we will nevertheless send be- 
fore us as many as possible of the cursed Castilians.”’ 

Desperate and furious as caged tigers, whose rage vainly attacks the 
barriers of iron which separate them from their tormentors, they had ral- 
lied their strength for a last attack, when their ears were joyously saluted 
with the cry ‘Sustain them! Huzza for the butchers! Way for the 
citizens of Ghent! Way for the butchers!” 
These shouts announced to Jean Hamer and his friends that the rein- 
forcements they so imminently needed had at last arrived. ‘‘ By our 
Holy Patron!’ Jean Hamer shouted at the top of his voice, that the 
friends who had come to the rescue might hear—‘“It is our Dean! The 
Maestro is ours! Flandre aun Lion! Huzza for the butchers and ful 
lers! Courtrai! Courtrai!” Again the rescuing party replied, for it 
was indeed the Dean and his brave companions, followed by a small num- 
ber of the citizens, armed with halberds and arquebusses, or in default 
of regular weapons of offence, with staves and shovels. 

‘‘Imprudent Jean Hamer,” the Dean repeated a hundred times to 
himself, as he advanced with his troupe toward the theatre of combat— 
“see to what you have brougtigqus by forgetting the maxim which I never 
ceased to repeat to you—prudtntia! prudentia! But allons! Since 
that sic fata volunt, it shall not be said that one of my children was 
abandoned in danger by his father and his brothers! Per deos immor- 
tales! That will not do;—Ergo—we go again into the fight!” 

And with his followers he threw himself with shouts upon the Span- 
iards, who separated him from Jean Hamer. The success of the assault 
was equal to the audacity; the opposing Spaniards were overturned in the 
twinkling of an eye, and the Dean, with a portion of those who accom- 
accompanied him, threw themselves across the struggling fallen, and 
joined Jean Hamer and his friends. The latter. their courage restored 
by the presence of their chief, threw themselves anew against the fatal 
entrance, much to the regret of the worthy Dean, who knew that success 
in the first assault was no guarantee for the issue of the ficht. If then he 
sustained them in their efforts to force an entrance into the City Hall, it 
was not inthe vain hope of snaring the Maestro, and then hanging him, as 
Jean Hamer had promised himself, but because he was aware that to 
follow and sustain the assailants was the only mode by which any of their 
lives could be saved. The shock of the united forces ef the Dean and 
Jean Hamer at length forced the Spaniards to give way, though they de- 
fended themselves to' the last. Some forty were driven up the stairs, 
hotly pursued by the assailants, but fighting every inch of the way; and 
though those on the stairs, would have had, in ordinary circumstances, the 
advantage of position, yet an upward retreat is an awkward mode of es- 
caping an enemy—flushed with unexpected success. 

“« Recte rectissime !”’ cried the Dean, ‘‘ To the assault! To the as- 
sault !” 

‘Unless Don Lucifer has flown away with the Maestro, we will have 
him, in less than a mintute!’? shouted Jean Hamer. 

The narrow space between the threshold and the twenty or thirty 
first steps of the stairs, became the scene of one of those furious en- 
counters which the imagination can hardly conceive in all their horror. 
The combatants pressed against each other almost to suffocation ; their 
cuirasses were flattened one against another, they raised their weapons 
above their heads to strike, while with their left hands they clutched their 
adversaries by the throat, and strove to strangle them. Those who had 
received mortal wounds staggered about still in the midst of the affray, 
or if they fell, were ground under foot alike by their friends and enemics, 
The thick smoke from the shots of arquebusses in the vestibule made the 
atmosphere stifling, and the fumes of the powder maddened the comba- 
tants to a desire for carnage almost demoniac. Blood ran down the 
stairs and mingled with that which inundated the floor below, where a 
tremendous struggle was still maintained between the Spaniards and 
those of the butchers and the people, who have striven to join Joan Ha- 


Remember Courtrai! 














mer with the Dean but had been s«parated from their companions in the 
strife. All was lost w'th the Spaniards upon the stairs—separated from 
their companivns and forced up, to the first landing; their numbers 
were much diminished, and they began, per force to yield to the pres- 
sure which their assailants continued furiously to maintain against them, 
when a new and fright{ul idea of defence struck the Maestro. 


On the landing to which the Spanish soldiers were repulsed, and where 


they still made nu stand a rainst the butchers, was an immense tre] 13, the 
horizontal bars of heavy oak, the uprights of iron, wreughtinte points at 
their upper en ls. This formidable barrier was one of those which may 
still be seen in Flemish town houses, prepared to resist the invasions of 
the pe op! in the mid ileages, when the saw hl, as th *y once did in Lou- 
vain, to throw their magistrates out of the windows of the City Hall, o 
tocut off their heads as they did in Antwerp in 1477. To elose this 
door against the butchers was impossible, asthe Spanish soldiers stood in 
the circle which its leaves in closing would describe; and to call off the 
soldiers to make way for the door, woul » let in the butchers, who 
would be much more i »way. In this dil na the Maestro and h 

escort made furious assaults upon the door with hatchets, but the wall and 
the trellis were marked with heavy dents to noavail. Throwing among 
the combatants the axe which he had used, the Maestro ordered his sol- 
diers to lay hold of the treilis, and by main strength draw it from its 
hinges. lt shook under their frantic efforts—it vielded—it was detached, 
and falling first upon the Spaniards who had wrested it from the wall, it 
slid down the bloody steps among their assailants, overturning and 
wounding all within its path. In vain the unfortunates strove to stop 
the ponderous and iron serried machine—io arrest it was to stay its pro- 


gress but for a moment, to descend with new force.asthe wounded butch- 
Down 
tually clearing the stairway, and adding to its own descending w 


the bodies of those whe roll d down with it. 


ers ®recoiled before, or sun wounded beneath it. it went, effec- 
ight, 
The Maestro eyed its pro- 
gress with a satanic joy—ana then, the moment this new engine of war 
had reached the vestibule—‘ Follow me!” he cried to his satellites. and 
in an instant more, running over dead and dying, he stood in the Place 
Vendredi, and rejoiced the hearts of the soldiery, who had already given 
him up as lost 

But the good Dean! 
chine. His last words were—‘ I die, but the corporation of the butch- 
ers of Ghent, never! They are like the Lernean Hydra with which Her- 


He fell under a blow from the ponderous ma- 





cules fought—Sustain yourselves, my children! Flandre au Lion! But 
remember—prudentia, pruden 1d 
CHAPTER XVII. 


THE MURDER. 

Twenty-Four hours had elapsed since the opening of our story ;— 
twenty-four hours how crowded with events! Six hours sounded 
from the belfries, and the obscuritygpf evening now enveloped the 
silent city. Closed about their fire-sides, the citizens recounted in a 
low voice the events of the day, and congratulated themselves highly 
upon having proved to the Spaniards that the men of Flanders were 
still worthy of their sires. But to that idea so flattering to their pa- 
triotism, that instinct of a Fleming’s heart, succeeded the anguish of 
suspense for the events of the morrew—and the next—in a word, the 
whole gloomy and uncertain future. The success which had crown. 
ed their efforts that day, they reasoned would, without doubt, draw 
down on them oppression more terriffic and less supportable than ever. 
There was no more hope of breaking their yoke, fur they were certain 
that the Maestro would so dispose his forces as to render the attempt 
even, at all future insurrection impossible. Perhaps the terrible Duke 
of Alva would come in person to Ghent, to punish all who had taken 
part in the late disturbances. And who of us, then, they said, can 
hope to find mercy before the representative of Philippe,—before him 
who has consigned to the scaffold that most virtuous of men, the vic. 
tor of Gravelines and St. Quentin, the idol of the people, Count Eg- 
mont. Everything gave presage to that discouraged population, of 
a period more fruitful in horrors than any they had yet passed. 


The thoughts which, in that moment occupied the mind of Alonzo 
de Ulloa, were far from being so gloomy as the reflections and anti- 
cipations which tormented the Ghentish families. All was cheerful 
to his imagination, both the memory of the past and the promises of 
the future. Don Hernandez was saved,—many hours had passed 
since his rescue,—no one had discovered the place of his conceal 
ment, and Don Alonzo flattered himself that no one would. And, 
for himself, the energy and courage which he had displayed, entitled 
him to the warmest praise of the Duke of Alva, and the reproaches 
of that dread personage could only te heaped upon the survivors of 
the four hundred soldiers who had been entrusted with the escort of 
Don Hernandez to punishment—they only would be charged with 
cowardice. He feared no more the accusations of the monk; his 
conduct was such rebutting testimony that all that Roberto could 
allege would be regarded but as the efforts of a calumniator. And 
Don Juan, for whom he had a score of times risked his life, and for 
whom, on that very day he had snffered a thousand agonies—for 
whom he had committed the crime cf falsely dishonoring four hun- 
dred brave soldiers with the name of cowards,—Don Juan would 
henceforth be with him, and from that day henceforth, would love 
him better than ever child loved his father! At that thought a tear 
of joy shone in the eyes of the Maestro. 


{ 
J 
| 
' 


| delighted man, and whose look killed all joy in the heart. 
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——— 


Suddenly and silently the door of the chamber opened, and Roberto 
appeared. At the sight unexpected of the austere Dominican, Ul. 
loa felt an involuntary shudder run through his frame ; for the monk 
was to him the spirit of evil, whose baneful breath tarnished all that 
Roberto 
placed himself before a table; opened the bible, as was his custom, 
and gave himself up to meditation. Ulloa observed him with a deep 
inquietude,—his scowl seemed even more sinister than usual, and his 
eyes glistencd with an expression which chilled the Maestro. Ulloa 
could not resist his impatience to open an interview which might 
enable him to detect what passed in the gloomy mind of the inquisi- 
tor. ‘* Well,” the Maestro said at length, ‘“* Heaven has then declar- 
ed in favor of Don Hernandez !” 

The monk slowly raised his eyes from the book, and fixing them 
on the Maestro, preserved silenes He then coldly 

nd the life and death of man, does not 
to be defeated by dissimulation and stratagem, my 
it awaits him in the east and in the west, at the south and at 
the north, at night and at noon, to-morrow as well as to-day.” 

“* What mean you, Friar?” demanded Ulloa, turning suddenly to- 
ward the inquisitor. 

** You, yourself, Don Alonzo, can reply to that question.’’ 

‘* Me—Friar!” exclaimed Alonzo in a troubled and slightly trem- 
bling tone. ad: 

‘** My son,”’ replied the ecclesiastic, “‘ man can throw a veil over 
the eyes of man, but the universe cannot conceal! an atom from the 
eye of God. His all-seeing eye reads all hearts, and draws from 
their folds the most secret thoughts. Tremble, Don Alonzo; for the 
day cometh when he willdemand an account of all our works. Then 
will avail no longer the concealments of hypocrisy; then the ac- 
tions and the motives of men will be clear to all, as stars in a cloud- 


for a moment. 
said: ** He who holds in his h 
permit his justice 
SOR } 


| less heaven!” 





These words made the Mestro tremble, in despite of himself, for 
he saw that the monk had narrowly watched him, and comprehend- 
ed his conduct and his motives. ‘* Friar,” he at length said, “ do 
you dare to impugn my conduct? In what have you found that it 
has meried these reproaches ? Yesterday evening, it is true, I gave 
way toa momentary weakness ; I acknowledge that pity had ap- 
pealed to my heart, and that I did not wish that Hernandez should 
die, but you know, Roberto, that my strength of purpose had hardly 
left me when it was again restored. The criminal was conducted te 
the scaffold, and if it pleased Heaven that he should not ascend it, 
am I therefore to be accused ? To retake him, have I not done every 
thing ia my power ?” 

** Yes—yes,” replied the monk, witha sneering smile, “ after hay- 
ing dared all to save hfm!” 

‘*To save him!” cried the Maestro, whom the accusation so frank- 
ly put by the monk excited to fury: “ By St. Catharine, was it 
then to give him the boon of life that, braving all the dangers of this 
day, I have hazarded the loss of my own? Wasit only a feint, only 
a ruse, when, at the risk of raising the entire population against me, 
I made the audacious magistrates turn pale in their chairs? Reply, 
Roberto! Is it to save Don Hernandez, that I have menaced them 
with the conflagration of their city, if they do not restore the fugitive 
to my power? Of what value to me is this old man’s head? What 
imports it to me if he be innocent or guilty? What cares Alonzo de 
Ulloa, whether he live or die ?”” 

‘“* And why then did you send four hundred soldiers only, to con- 
trol the entire population of a city which you know to be animated 
with the most audacious spirit of revolt, while you have four thou- 
sand at your command te compel the citizeas to respect the sentence 
pronounced against the aszassin? And why did you not yourself 
appear in the Place Vendredi until the fight was finished, and the 
rescue complete ?” 

‘By the four Evangelists! are the Spanish soldiers then such 
timid infants that my presence alone can give them courage? Can 
my presence alone execute the condemnations that I pronounce ? 
Four hundred Spanish soldiers, clothed in armor, and arquebuss in 
hand, are they not sufficient to keep back a handful of unarmed 
men? By St. Catherine! It is to their own cowardice alone, 
that these miserables owed their shameful defeat |” 

“ Cease,—ccase these unjust accusations,” said the monk, shaking 
his head, ** Your lips give utterance to words that your heart dis. 
avows,—you know that the soldiers fought with the courage of the 
Maccabees, and that you sent them to the death which overtook them.” 

** You dare say this to me, Friar?” 

“I say it without reservation,—am without fear, my son,—it is 
you,—yes, you, who have sacrificed these men! But,” and he con- 
tinued in a hollo v voice,—‘‘ tremble, Don Alonzo, for God, and the 
brothers in arms of the murdered martyrs, will demand atonement of 
you for the blood you have shed !” 

** Roberto !” cried Ulloa, trembling with rage, “‘are you really 
then a demon, dogging my steps to cost me my soul ?” 

“ I wish that the will of Heaven should triumph over that of man,” 
cooly answered the Dominican. 

A profound silence for some moments followed this eonversation. 
Alonzo threw himsel upon his fauteuil. ‘If thy mouth opens again 
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thou art dead!” he murmured to himself, as he regarded the monk 


with a look of furious hate,—‘ but, thanks be to Heaven, Hernandcz | 





is safe, Don Juan shall be happy, and I ,” a noise in the street 
put a sudden period to these consolatory thoughts, and gave him a 
frightiul presentiment ofevil. ‘* What mean these cries?” he gasped. 

“In a few moments, Don Alonzo,” answered the monk, ‘“ they 
will instruct you whether the rescue of Don Hernandez was the work 
of God, or the fruit of a damnable rebellion.” 

At these sinister words, Don Alonzo glided from his seat, with the 
rapidity of a reptile, whom some imprudent foot had disturbed. He 
threw open the window, and heard distinctly the frightful news an- 


nounced, with cries of ferocious joy: ‘‘ Don Hernandez is our’s once | 


more! Death to the assassin! Muera! Muera!?’ ‘* All is lost '” he 


said to himself, as his heart sank within him, his hands clesed con- 


with which he regarded the tumultuous crowd, advancing toward his 
hotel, bearing torches and handling their arms. At this moment, 
Davila entercd the chamber, the Maestro strove hard to conceal his 
agitation, and even called a feigned smile of satisfaction to his lips, 
as he said, in a voice like that of a criminal whom accumulated 
proof has compelled to acknowledge his guilt: ‘* Well, Captain! 
They have then retaken Doa Hernandez! Bring him instantly be- 
fore me !” 

“* Senor, the criminal is not yet in our hands, but he can no more 
escape us. The three hundred florins Carolus, promised in your 
name to whoever would make known his asylum, have induced one 
of the people to speak.” 

“Ha! Three hundred florins have been promised in my name 
then,” said Ulloa, who readily divined that no other than Friar Ro- 
bert could have promised that sum to the cowardly betrayer of the 
oldman. He stole a look of hellish rage at the monk, his fingers 
feverishly played with the poinard concealed beneath his mantle, 
his knees seemed to be giving away beneath him; but he strove hard 
to affect an air of calmness. 

“ That promise ef reward has been made,” said Davi'a. 

“Tt is well,—ah, it was well done,—buat [ had not dreamed,—and 
where have they concealed this Don Hernandez ?” 

* In the house of a fuller named Hans Springer, in the street aux 
Loups. It appears Senor Alenzo, that a great number of citizens are 
garrisoned in the honse, and disp ised to make a vigorous resistance.” 

“ May they be buried bencath the ruins of the house !” said Utlea, 
in a voice which he strove in vain to render firm. ‘ Go, Captain,” 
he said, bowing the other ou’, * tell the soldiers I will be with them 
in an instant, and we shal! sec Is will dare a second 
time to resist us!” 

Hardly had Davila quitted the apartment, when the Maestro, pale 
and trembling with rage, approached 


1 7 , 
whether the rcb 


] 4 . ‘ 
the seated monk, and scizing 


him violently by the arm with his hand of iron : ‘* Roberto,” said he, 
in a voice stified with anger, ‘‘ do you know who has dared to prom. 
ise thissum in my name, and without my orders? Answer me! 
Do you know?” As the eyes of Ulloa threw their piercing angry 
light into the eyes of the monk, the latter, for the first time in his 
life, perhaps, felt the sentiment of fear, and commencing a trembling 
reply + 

My son, when Heaven has spoken, can you dare ——” 

‘* An wer me,—answer my question, man without human affec- 
tions !” grated the Maestro’s husky voice in his ear, ‘‘ Who has dared 
put a price on the head of Hernandez? Will you not then speak, 
Roberto 2?” 

* Well then, my son,” said the monk, his face in that extremity 


| resuming its expressionless cold look, * it was ine, my son.” 
vulsively, and his eyes almost burst from his head, in the stupid stare 


19) 


‘*Curses on thee, then!” said Alonzo,—and in another instant 


| his poinard was buried to the hilt in the heart of the Domnician. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 


THE FLIGHT. 

SomE moments before the fatal news of the discovery of the retreat 
of Don Hernandez reached the Maestro, José, the faithful servant of 
Hernandez, who during the day had kept his wife and daughter ap. 
prised of all that passed, re-entered the apartment where the two 
unfortunates abode. ‘* Come, my good ladies,” he said, ‘* thanks to 
your prayers, and to the sturdy blows of the butchers, things have 
all gone well, and Heaven aiding, Don Hernandez has no more to 
fear from the pursuit of his enemies.” 

At these heart cheering words, Margarita the wife, and Maria the 
daughter of Hernandez, rose from the cushion on which they had 
been for hours bowed in prayer; and pressing the hands of their de- 
voted though humble friend, Maria asked : ‘* Is there, then, no more 
danger for my father? Oh, repeat your good news,” she cried, while 
her tears of joy fell upon the old man’s hand, ‘‘ your words restore 
me to life! Hear him, my mother,—you said that Don Hernandez 


| will be restored to us,—is it not so, José?” 


| vives under the gentle and congenial dews of even. 


‘* By the help of Heaven, it will be as you say, Donna, for none, 
except those who have delivered him from the seaffold, know that the 
house of Hans Springer is the present refuge of Don Hernandez.” 

“Then it is impossible that the soldiers of Ulloa can discover 
him?” said Maria, with a look expressive alike of doubt and of hope. 

‘*T believe so,” said Jose, ** and should it prove otherwise, we have 
only to defend him, and all will yet go well. The house of our 
brave friend Hans is furnished like a fortified chateau, menaced with 
a long siege ; and the butchers and fullers who rendesvouz there to 
defend it, are the bravest of theirguilds. But fear nothing,—by the 
aid of Heaven, and of St. Teal Baptiste, the holy patron of the 
butchers, nota match more shall need to be burned in defence of Don 
Hernandez.” 

‘* The brave men !” said Maria, clasping her hands, “ never will I 
ccasc to supplicate Heaven and the Virgin in their behalf. They 
have suffered much to-day, José ?” 

‘* Yes, the day has been hard with them, Donna ; they have fought 
like worthy children of their sires,—my goo! master is saved, and 
that consoles them under all their losses. The poor Dean!” José 
added, after a moment’s silence, as he brushed a tear from his eyes 
with his honest hand, “ and he too, is dead! But come, my good 
ladies, it is not of them that we must now think, but of yourselves.” 

“Ofus?” demanded Maria, in surprise, ‘* have we then to fear 
any new danger ?” 

“ Alas! I fear so,” answered José. ‘* The hour of evening has ar. 
rived, when the Spaniards abandon themselves to their accustomed 
It is not impossible that, furious as they are with this day’s 
defeat, they wi!l come to wreak their rage upon this house. It will 
therefore be prudent that you seek shelter elsewhere from the brutal- 
ities of these miscreants, —a pestilence seize them !” 

“The will of Ged be accomplished, and the protection of the Holy 
Virgin rest over us! But where will you conduct us, José?” de- 
manded the old lady, who at once perceived the foundation for the 
faithful servant’s fears. 

** To the house of our exeellent friend, Gerard, the fuller, whodwells 
some streets hence. With him you will find safety, and the rest you 
so much need, and to-morrow we will see what farther can be done. 
But ecome,—follow me,—sustain your courage, and all will yet be 
well.” 

Before quitting the apartment, the ladies kneeled anew before the 
picture of the Virgin, and thanked Heaven with fervor for the pro. 
tection which had been accorded to Don Hernandez. Then wiap. 
ping themselves in their black mantles, they descended into the 
street. How different at that moment were the emotions of mother 
and child! To both, indeed, the events of the preceding day and 
night had scemed but as the painful phantasies of a vision; but al- 
ready, with Maria, solemn and pleasant thoughts glided in to shut out 
the gloomy past. The news mere and more consolatory which Jose 
had brought during the day, had raised her to hope, and now, under 
the crowning intelligence of his safety, she lived anew,—like the 
tender flower which, borne down by the fierce rays of the sun, re- 
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piness smiled to her in the future. It was not thus with the aged | 
mother. She was far from partaking of that confident security in 
relation to her husband. Nothing could yet draw her soul from its 
melancholy inquietude. With her events still seemed but as dreams, 
and she believed that the re ality would only come to dissipate her 
gloomy visions with a tragic denouement. 

With a pace as rapid as her infirmities would permit, she walked 
with her daughter and José through many obscure streets, the silence 
of which singularly contrasted with the thousand cries they had 
echoed a few hours before. They had reached the church of the 
Dominicans, when Jose suddenly stopped. An unwelcome noise 
caught his ear, and what made it still more ominous, it came from 
the direction of the house of Hans Springer. 

** Another tumult!” said Maria, pressing trembling against her 
mother. 

** Hark !” whispered the old servant. 

“Oh my God! The battle has recommenced, let us return to our 
house,”’ said Maria. 

“Return! It is impossible, Donna,—my place is with the butchers,” 
replied Jose, and he pronounced the words with such a sorrowful ac- 
cent that the ladies at once coniprehended that the life of Hernandez 
was again menaced. 

“He is discovered! Holy Virgin protect him!” cried the wife, 
her limbs trembling beneath her. 

“T fear so,” said Jose, “ but let us not doubt that Heaven is with 
us,—perhaps we are causelessly alarmed. I cannot remain here,— 
the church of the good fathers is still open. Enter,—pray until I 
return to you,—and by the aid of Heaven, this dancer, if there really 
be any, shall pass iike tle others.” 

The faithful servant c »nducted the trembling Maria and her mother 
into the church. 
and passed iapidly in the direction of the house of Hans Springer, 
“While Jore lives you shall not harm a hair of the head of his 
master !” 


CHAPTER XIX, 
THE HOUSE OF HANS SPRINGER. 

Return we now to the house of Hans Springer, metamorphosed 
into a fortress which, without pretence to impregnability, would still 
make those pay dear who should attack it. Under the orders of the 
Red Preacher, who fulfilled the functions of chief engineer, the plans 
of defence had been carried out with the same promptness with which 
he had conceived them. A _ portion of the timbers which supported 
the roof and the ground floor had been sawed and fitted against the 
interior of the doors, and against the oaken shutters which closed on 
the inside of the windows upon the lower story. Strong iron bars 
were also crossed, and with the original fastenings of the house, and 
the extra defences, a Roman battering ram would have found no light 
or short work in forcing the invasion. Nor had the furniture of the 
worthy fuller been spared. Chairs, tables, bedsteads, the infant's 
cradle, and, in short, everything moveable within the house had been 
piled pell mell upon the ground apartment, to embarrass the enemy 
should they make an entrance. The sturdy garrison were determined 
tostruggle as long as possible, even should the Spaniards gain the 
ground floor ; not so much in the hope of repulsing them alone, as of 
protracting the combat until the citizens should have time to assem- 
ble, fall on the assailants, and save the Don Hernandez and his de. 
fenders. 

The single apartment upon the second story* served at once as 
an arsenal and magazine for provisions. In this apartment the gar. 
rison was assembled, its members seated or reclining upon benches or 
upon the floor, and composing a tableau of singular effect. Goblets 
and jugs of beer, trenchers of bread and of meat passed from hand 
to hand, and the worthy convives seemed like men who, without re- 
gret for the past or fear for the future, were intent only upon enjoying 
the present. Every instant the jugs went to be replenished ata huge 
tub, which contained the nectar of these men cf the people, the intoxi- 
eating odors of which filled the apartment. No idea of danger in- 
truded upon the animated conversation of the drinkers. However, 
in view of the formidable array of arms which surrounded them, it 
would appear t'sat their position was anything rather than secure 
from attack. Thirty or forty arquebusses were ranged against the 
wall; and above them hung the same number of hatchets and cut- 
lasses. These arms, many of them spotted with blood twinkled mena. 
cingly in the sombre light of the lamp which was placed in the midst 


of the singular group, and appeared only temporarily laid aside to | 


give repose to the hands which had wielded them and were ready at 
any moment to take them up again. 


In the midst of these brave men sat the unfortunate Don Hernan- 


dez, absorbed, it is true, in painful reflections, but preserving always 


that calm expression which neither suffering nor the approach of | 


death could efface from the countenance of him who reposes his trust 
in God. The thought of his beloved wife and daughter—that alone 
attached him to carth. What had become of them ? Had the Span. 
iards followed, to wreak on them their vengeance for the crime of 





* In Europe called the first floor. 





** Miserables !” he said to himself, as he left them, - 


which he was falsely accused? Presentiments the most melanchol 
at times afflicted him, but he preserved in his heart the courage which 
sustaiaed the martyrs ; and evensmiled occasionally at the rude plea. 
santries uttered by his noble defenders. 
Meanwhile the honest butchers and their friends pursued their 
conversation, filled with incidents of the past eventful day. “ All is 
still quiet,” said one—* and I believe the senors intend to permit us 
to passa good night.” “ We have reed,” replied another—“ and a 
few hours sleep would be very desirable, but { would willingly watch 
twenty nights todrink to this one good day’s work !” “ A good day’s 
work indeed,” said a third, “ but if the citizens had supported us 
in the city Hall, as they did in the Place Vendredi the ter- 
rible Maestro del Campo could not have escaped us !” and then, he 
rehearsed the points of the struggle, the junction of the Dean’s party 
with the first assailants, the descent of the terrible machine hurled 
down upon them by Ulloa, which alone turned the fortunes of the 
day—‘ but” he concluded, “ we have fought as our fathers fought 
under the walls of Courtrai,and when the dead are counted, ten Spa- 
niards will be found to one citizen !” 
“ We have fought, it is true, Hendrik,” said a butcher, “‘ with the 
courage of the companions of Breydel, and Pierre De Carninck, but 
they had not like us, after the victory, the melancholy duty of bewail- 
ing the loss of their bravest chiefs !” 
A moment of silence followed this painful reflection. 
‘‘ Poor Dean!” replied Hendrik, as he took his cap from his head 
to staunch the tears which filled his eyes—“ he always said when 
dangerthreatened, ‘ we will die together !’ Our poor Dean !” 
“Weep not, my friends,” said the Red Preacher, in a solemn voice 
—*‘* he fell in God’s holy cause, and on high, doubt not, he now 
watches over us !” 
* I doubt not,” suid Hendrik, whose ideas of a passport to heaven 
turned on personal courage, ‘* I doubt it not, for he died with the 
courage which becomes a butcher of Ghent. Covered with blood, and 
_ expiring, he still devoted himself to his children—I heard, him for I 
was beside him when the iron barrier struck him down, cry with all 
his rem:ining strength— Forward my children—do not falter !— 
march over my body! En avant butchers and fullers of Ghent! 
Flandre au Lion !” 
“ The good—the excellent Dean!” they all answered together. 
And for the first time that evening not a hand clasped a goblet, a ma- 
nifest proof of the grief that this recital, repeated for the sixth time 
| by Hendrik, caused in their hearts. The death of our friend Jean 
Hamer was next mourned by Hendrik, who, as one of the few survi- 

, vors of the combat on the stairs of the City Hall, ceased not to dwell 
upon it. ‘ Well washe named the Hammer,” said Hendrik, “ such 
blows as he dealt upon the accursed Spaniards! If you had seen, as 
1 who was there”— 

«€ And Jean Hamer is dead, too!” sighed the weeping afditors. 

“He also isa martyr in a holy cause,” said the Red Preacher, 
“* My friends,” he continued rising, and taking an imposing attitude, 
*‘ when God has accomplished his work, He only knows why he 
breaks the instrument which has wrought in his hands. No mur- 

| murs against Heaven, my brothers! God willed that Don Hernan- 
dez should be delivered from the hands of the workers of iniquity, and 
it was done. If He has not permitted your Dean, and others of your 
companions, to survive the success with which he has crowned your 
arms,—Glory to the Most High, brothers! His Holy Will be 
done !” 

Just es Dathenus finished these words, three distinct knocks sound- 
ed upon the door of the house. The party waited in the most anxi- 
ous silence, and the knocks were repeated, it appeared to them with 
singular impatience. 

“It is the signal agreed upon by our friends,” said Dathenus, 
“ and no doubt some messenger brings us provisions, Or important in- 

' telligence. Descend Hans Springer, make not the least noise, and 
above all have a care that you open te no one whose voice you do 
not recognize.” 

The host obeyed, and in an instant returned pale, affrighted—hard- 
ly able to respire with terror. His companions crowded round him, 
twenty asking questions at once. ‘‘ Was it one of us ?—are they 
Spaniards ?—Did you fasten the door ?—are we betrayed ?” To all 
these questions poor Hans made no other answer than a feeble—‘* No 
—no—no—no—no!” 

“ And who then is it ?” asked Dathenus. 

« It is he—himself—or his ghost !” 

‘“¢ The devil ?” 

Hans shook his head. 

« | hear himcoming up the stairs” said Dathenus placing himself 
with hatchet in hand before the entrance,” and if you do not make 
| haste to speak, whoever enters thedoor is a dead man !” 

‘It is*—said Hans, seizing the arm of the Preacher, and gasping 
| for breath—* the Dean !" Hae 
| ©The Dean! Impossible! Peor Hans has lost his wits!” 

‘€ Impossible !” sounded the voice of Hendrik above all others. 
“ Impossible ! I saw him killed on those cursed steps—I was there 
myself, and saw the Dean ofthe butchers” — 

“¢ Killed or next door to it, my brave Hendrik,” said the Dean as 
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he entered, and showed himself te his astonished and confounded 
children. It would be difficult to describe the emotion of joy which 
this unexpected apparition produced on them. It was such indeed 
that had not the Dean entered waving his hands to implore silence, 





| 
| 


and repeating twenty times his favorite maxim—" Prudentia, Pruden- | 
tia ! hold your tongues, my children!” they would have alarmed the | 
neighborhood with their cries of joy. They crowded round him, hug- | 
ged him in their arms, kissed his hands, fell on his neck, and almost | 


stifled him with caresscs. 


to Heaven, and | hope, never more tobe separated !” 

“You are wounded—you suffer” they said with touching interest 
as they saw the bandage which covered a part of his head. 

“ That is nothing my children! a mere scratch—and it is no Span- 


ish sword or halberd which can flatter itself with having given it to | 


me, neither.” 
‘“¢ And I thaught you were killed in that infernal hall,” said Hen- 


| Tartarus. 


 Recte, rectissime, my children, you see me restored to you, thanks | comprehended easily that if the Fates, those nescia flecti numina, 
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to reach the Maestro, who is our Jupiter Tonans. The wound which 
I received upon my head made me insensible, and as I lost myself 
I fancied that I could see advancing to receive me, the ferry boat of 
the inexorable Charon. How long I remained unconscious I cannot 
tell, but when I recovered I found myself in a narro v dungeen, upon 
a bed of straw, and in a darkness as profound as that which reigned 
in the den of the terrible Sicilian, Pelyphemus. I doubted at first 
whether I had awaked in this world, or really descended to the black 
Paulatim, paulatim, my thoughts became clear, and I 


| as Ovidius Nasostyles them, had not yet cut the thread of my days, 


| 


drik, “ and I hyve repeated to my comrades ten times, at least, what | 
you said when you fell, and what I believed to have been your last | 


words.” 


“« My brave Hendrik,”’ said the Dean, taking him cordially by the | 


hand, * I have touched so near to the gates of black Tartarus, but 


that I can well say, I have returned from the realm of shadows, like | 


the divine Orpheus, when he went to seek his wife Euridice—so you 
are not so far out, after all. Yes, my children, I thought during 


some moments that I had gone to join my brave friends who fell to- | 


day, on the banks of the inexorable Styx.” 


‘“¢ Excellent Dean,” said Hendrik, “ tell us by what miracle you | 


escaped, because I was there upon the stairs, and saw se 





*“©O yes—tell us !” demanded the butchers and fullers in eho- | 


rus. 

“ Patientia, patientia! my children. 
beer, for my throat burns with thirst.” Every arm made a movement 
at once, and every goblet was tendered him. ‘* Come my children” 


said he, “ nunc est bibendum, as the joyous Horatius Flaccus hath it. | 
You have shown yourselves true soldiers of Gideon, 


To allof you! 
as my brave friend Dathenus styles you, and you will have the glory 
of being known in history as the mest brave and determined of all the 
butchers and fullers of Ghent.” 

“Live our Dean,” they all joyously repeated, though in a low 
voice as they clashed their goblets together. ‘ And now, good sir,” 


my side this morning to rescue you from the hands of the Spa- 
niards, and this evening I am indebted to you for my own escape.” 

“To me !” said Don Hernandez, as if he could not comprehend 
the speaker. 

“To hm |!” said the others looking one to another in astonish- 
ment. 

“‘ Yes—Don Hernandez is my deliverer,” repeated the Dean. 


Give me first a goblet of | 


| door. 


: " : | came to my aid. 
said the Dean, addressing himself to Don Hernandez, * I aszisted on | 


they could not long tarry. Come, I said to myself, behold me caught 
in a snare, and so completely that the most ingenious artifice of 
that adroit deeeiver Ulysses could not be of the least succor to me. 
Eh bien! if such is your destiny, resign yourtelf! and for my con- 
solation I recalled that beautiful maxim of Horatius Flaccus : Pa- 
tience renders lighter than the woes that we cannot escape. Ergo, 
I placed my confidence ina good God, hoping that he would hold me 
worthy to diein so holy a cause as ours. One only inquietude—one 
subject of grief tormented me, It was the thought of you my chil- 
dren, and youexcellent sir, the fear that the Spaniards would discover 
your retreat. I thought also of the dead who fell in the Place Ven- 
dredi, and upon that unfortunate flight of stairs in the Hotel de Vil- 
le”? The Dean’s eyes filled with tears, and he paused for a moment, 
‘* Tell me my children,” he resumed, in a broken voice, ‘‘ how many 
of our companions have we to mourn 2?” 

‘‘ Of those who were upon the stairs I can assure you my brave 
Dean, as I was there myself,” answered Hendrik, “ very few carried 
away unbroken bodies. That mine is safe and sound from that hel- 
lish fight, I owe to an idea with which Heaven inspired me—an idea 
truly admirable”’— 

** And what was it then ?” said the Dean, who saw that Hendrik 
burned to tell the story of his escape, and therefere voluntarily sus- 
pended his own narration, to give him the opportunity. 


‘“* Fallen like you, my Dean, for there I was, at your side,” said 
Hendrik, ‘* I profited by a favorable moment to rise, after those mis- 
creants with Ulloa at their head, had run over our bodies, into the 
Street. Behold me then on my feet, but how to use them to gain my 
freedom? As soon as seen and known, so soon struck down, I 
was sure I should be. It was thenthat Heaven and our patron Saint 
I saw extended at my feet pitifully wounded, 
but still breathing, a Spanish soldier. I raised him, placed him on 
my shoulders, and boldly advanced to the Senors whu stood at the 
They mistook me as I hoped they would, for one of the peo- 
ple, devoted to their cause, and believed that it was from humanity I 
was bearing out their companion to procure him succor. They open- 


| eda pathfor me, which 1 was not slow in passing, and when I had 


| reached a place where no one observed me, I deposited my compan- 


“Oh tell us how that comes about,” said Hendrik, placing the | 


Dean a chair, toseat him for the story, 


. ~ | 
“ Patientia ! one moment more, and you shall know all. You see 


my brave Hernandez” continued the Dean, addressing the old man, 
*¢ You see that heaven has favored us in all the circumstances of this 
day, so far, erge, we may finally hope for a favorable termination of 
the whole. Ina few days you will re‘oin your wife and daughter to 
dwell with them in safety. 
will speedily cause you to forget what these miscreants have made 
you suffer. Cheer up! a few hours of carnage more—ahac olim me- 
minisse juvabit, as the son of Anchises said to his afflicted com- 
panions.”’ 

‘** Courage !” replied Hernandez, ‘‘ and can it be possible for me 
to be deficient, after having been a witness of what you have dis- 
played”—and he pressed the Dean’s hand to his heart, ‘* you and 
your companions who have so gloriously exposed your own lives to 
save mine !” 

‘“*We have only done our duty, my good sir,” said the Dean, 
** and when our children recount to theirs the deeds of this memor- 
able day, they will repeat the names of all those who have fallen in 
gombat with the foreign tyrants who oppress our good city.” 

“‘They will not forget these, I trust,” said Hendrik, who fell 
upon the cursed stairs. I was there myself, near you, worthy 
Dean” ,— 

“ They will forget none of us,” said the Dean, with enthusiasm. 
** And now,” continued he resting himself, ‘‘ I wish to tell you how 
my enemies happen to be deprived of the pleasure of seeing the Dean 
of the butchers hanging to morrow in the Place Vendredi.” 

The butchers and fullers gathered about him in attitudes of pro- 
tound attention. 


CHAPTER XX. 


THE DEAN’S STORY. 

‘“‘ I was, as you know my children with my brave companions 
crushed under the horrible machine of war, which fell upon us as, in 
other days the mountains Pelion and Ossar fell upon the rash Titans, 
whose history I have so often recounted to you ; and I may say that 
we have this day emulated them in audacious courage, by striving 


} 


The happiness which will then be yours, | 





ion on the earth, and requested him, to be pleased, if it seemed desi- 
rable to him, to continue theroute by himself.” 

“* Recte, recte, Hendrik,” said the Dean, smiling, ‘* your ruse would 
have been worthy of the king of Ithaca, and if Heaven has permit- 
ted it to be successful, it is because you worthily merited success, by 
your bravery in the Hotel de Ville.” 

This flattering commendation was applauded by all present, for af- 
ter Jean Hamer, Hendrik was acknowledged the bravest among 
them. His face was radiant with pleasure at the praisesof the Dean 
thus endorsed by his companions. At the persuasion of his auditors 
the Dean proceeded. 

‘“* I expected cvery moment to see the executioner arrive to sum- 
mon me to the gallows, and resigned to my fate, I prayed Heaven to 
watch over my children. Suddenly a key turned in the door of my 
cell—it epened, groaning on its hinges, and a man entered bearing 
before him a lantern, the feebler light of which extended scarce two 
feet. ‘I understand your message,’ I said, smiling—for I did not 
wish our enemies to see the Dean of the butchers falter as he march- 
ed to the ceath * you come, no doubt, to invite me to follow you ” 

“* You have said right my citizen,’ he replied. 

‘“* € Citizen of Ghent, and, what is more, Dean of the butchers, 
comrade !’ I answered with vivacity. 

*** What,’ said he ‘ you are the Dean of the butchers then ? 
explains why you have been singled out to be sent here 7?” 

‘“** And why do you think they have accorded to me this distinc. 
tion ?’ 

“**To accord to you the still greater honor of hanging with all due 
ceremony to-morrow, in the Place Vendredi.’ 

** * Well, it will be as God pleases,’ said I,‘ but before I quit this 
place to descend to the banks of Acheron, I wish you would give 
me a drop of water to quench my raging thirst. Are you a christian, 
Senor 7?” 

“¢T am a christian, but no Senor,’ the man replied. ‘ Like you I 
ama citizen of Ghent, but I love neither you nor your party. My 
cry is Vive L’Espagne ! and yet I come to succor you in friendship. 
I supposed you both hungry and thirsty—and bring you some excel- 
lent beer to slake the last and meat to strengthen your body. Here are 
lint and fresh water to lave and dress your wound’ ; and he filled a 
goblet of beer and presented it to me. As soon as I had answered the: 


That 
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see. I could not c.ntain my astonishment at the generous conduct 
of thisman who had so frankly declared himself my enemy. ‘ Who 
then are you ?’ I asked him, ; 

“** Have [not told yuu already ?’ he said, ‘ I am an honest catho- 
lic, who wishes from the bottom of his heart that these unfortunate 
troubles had never commenced, and who wou'd have prompt justice 
done to all who sustain this damnable rebellion.’ 

** * Ergo, you will rejoice to see me hanged to-morrew 


calls of hunger, he washed my head, and bandaged it as you now | Springer, after having observed anew the increasing crowd, “ I can 


** © You deceive yourself, Dean of ths butchers, and God aiding, no | 


one sha!! have that pleasure.’ 

*¢* And by what means, brave man, do you propose I shall escape 
execution ?’ 

‘“* * By not waiting here until they come to conduct you to the 
gibbet.’ 

** Recte, I understand that—but hic opus, hic labor, as saith one 
of my favorite pocts, Horatius Flaccus. Here is the embarrassing 
point—I am confined ina strait as close as were Ulysses and his com- 


, with which we shall remember this day. 


panions, in their famous wooden horse, before the city of the unfertu- | 


nate Priam.’ 
“** IT can open all the doors of this prison,’ replied the man with a 


smile. I thought at once that he mocked me, only to make me suffer 
the more by a moment’s fulse hope of escape. 
‘** Bien, bien, rectissime,’ I replied, ‘ but generous as your pro- 


ceedings have been to me, and however sincere: the tone of your lan- | 


guage may appear, I cannot believe that you promise frankly, my ci- 
tizen. Yourcry is Vive L’Espagne, and you wish to save the life 


of the Dean of the butchers of Ghent, whose rallying cry is Flandre | 


au Lion! Come, come, credat Juda@as apelia, as saith my friend Ho- 
ratius.’ 

*** My conduct may appear strange to you, I acknowledge—but 
listen tome. I wish toaid you to go hence, not because you are the 
Dean of the butchers, but because you were this mcrning one of the 
principal deliverers of the good seigneur Hernandez. 
an eternal debt of gratitude, and therefore this evening I voluntarily 
expose my life to save yours.’ 


“ T pressed him for the recital of the reasons why he was so devot- 
edly attached to Don Hernandez. He told me that he had been an 


To him I owe ; 


| charge. 


! 
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still see clearly enough to assure you that these bulls are determined 
to strike their horns against our fortress. There are at least a hun- 
dred of them. Listen! They begin to bellow as they did yesterday 
evening.” 

All listened in silence, and distinctly heard the cries ef the furious 
soldiery. ‘* Hernandez is here! He can no longer escape us! To 
us the men of Spain! Death to the assassin of our brothers! Muera! 
Muera!” 

* Not yet, cursed Amelekites!” said Dathenus. ‘ The butchers 
and their Dean, and the Red Preacher still stand between you and 
your victim |” ; 

* Recie, rectissime !—well said,” said the Dean, taking Dathenus 
by the hand. ‘“ Again must we draw our swords from their scab- 
yards. Remember our fathers,—recollect the words of the pious 
AEneas. The greater the danger, the greater will be the pleasure 
I am sure that our courage 
will no more fail us now, than it did in the morning.” 

“If God is with us, who can be against us ?” added Dathenus, in 


| that solemn tone of enthusiasm which chafes, urges, and exalts the 


hearer. ‘* Heaven this morning delivered the old man from the hands 
of the worshippers of Baal; Heaven will open a way for us, as in 
other days the prison doors were rent for the great apostle Peter ; 
God will defend us against his enemies and our’s, who now surround 
and threaten us.” 

‘** Without a doubt,—but we must not lose an instant in disposing 
our forces,” added the worthy and prudent Dean. 

** We are all ready!” said the heroic defenders of Hernandez, ser- 
ving their arms. 

** Recte, recte my children. Ten of youu go down to the ground 
floor, and place yourselves in readiness to fire upon our assailants, 
but in such a manner that they shall not perceive that you await their 
But do not teuch match to power until you hear me cry : 
Flandre au Lion! Go, my children, and may Heaven protect you! 


And we,” he said, to those who remained with him, “‘ get ready also 
| our arquebusses ; and ifwe must be conquered, let it be only under 


honest and successful artisan, earning easily the means of subsistence | 


until the misfortunes of our country closed all trade and deranged all 
industry—that reduced to poverty the most strait, he had sold all his 
moveables, and the very clothing from the backs of himself and h's 
wife and children—that they were eating their last morsel of black 
frozen bread, when the young mother of the poor, the beautiful angel 
of mercy, Donna Maria entered his habitation attended by the faith- 
ful José bearing the means of relief, food and clothing for his wife 
and children. From that time till he obtained the post of jailor the 
bounty of Don Hernandez supported him. ‘ It is through him,’ he 
said, ‘that my children have yet a mother, and that my children sur- 
Vive tO me. 


I repeat, Dean, it is through this generosity that my | 


Catherine, whose grief at seeing her children suffer had carried her to | 


the borders of the grave, is restored to life and health! and my poor 
children—what would have become of them, put to perish with hun. 
ger! You now understand my conduct. I am sure that Hernandez 
has been falsely accused, for it is impossible that the father of the un- 
fortunate can have committed the crime they charge against him. I 
returned this evening only from three days absence, or I would have 
fought with you and the butchers for his deliverance. I will at least 
have the satisfaction of saving one of his protectors. But we must 
lose no more time—rise and follow me. 

** You may be sure that I did not make him again repeat these 
agreeable words. I followed him through long corridors to the oppo- 
site side of the prison, where he opened a small door, and pressing my 
hand, said ‘ Dean of the butchers ! May Heaven guide thee ! When 
thou see’st Don Hernandez, tell hum that we daily pray for him, and 
that if ever = 





CHAPTER XXI. 
BETRAYED! 

Tre Dean had not finished the last sentence of his narrative, when 
he was interrupted by a terriffic noise in the streets, and a ruddy light, 
suddenly, like a flash of red lightning, threw on the ceiling of the 
apartment the shadow of the latticed windows. ‘ Noise and torches!” 
said the startled Dean, ‘ My children, keep silerce! You alone, 
Hans Springer, creep cautiously to the window, and learn what this 
may mean.” 

Hans looked but for an instant at the scene in the street below. 
** My friends,” he said, as he returned to them, “adieu to the good 
night of repose we had promised ourselves. We are betrayed !” 

‘“‘ Betrayed!” And some of them seized their arquebusses and 
others approached the windows to satisfy themselves upon the tidings 
so unexpected. The Dean recalled them,—‘ Piudentia! prudentia! 
my children! It may be but a false alarm, and the sight of so 
many heads at the windows would ruin us at once. You alone, Hans 
Springer, reconnoitre, and tell us if there be really the appearance of 
danger.” 

“Though I have drank a good quantity of beer to-day,” said 








the ruins of this house, as the unfortunate Trojans fell, beneath the 
ruins of their burning city !”’ 

While these brave men thus prepared for the combat in their ex- 
tremity, the crowd below was becoming every instant more dense 
and furious, not only in the immediate vicinity of the house of Hans 
Springer, but in the whole of that quarter of the city. "There remain- 
ed then no other hope for the Dean and his companions, than that 
the citizens, rising en masse, would again interfere. But the same 
poignant inquietude which the Dean felt, before the combat, in 
the Place Vendredi, tormented him again at this moment. If the 
population did not come to the assistance of the besieged, Hernandez 
would fall again, dead or alive, into the hands of his enemies, and his 
heroic defenders would also infallibly suffer the same punishment 
which fell upon the old man. These melancholy considerations rent 
the Dean’s heart, but he forced himself to conceal his agitation, and 
to give to all his discourse a tone of firmness and of confidence, which 
seemed to assure his companions of success in the struggle. Of so 
much of the danger as threatened himself, he did not once think, — 
wor'hy and courageous old man! 

The tumultuous and impatient crowd howled like hungry hounds. 
It was all Spanish,—all eager for the head of the old man,—panting 
to avenge the shame which had fallen on their arms in the morning. 
Every man shouted, “‘ Hernandez is our’s! Death to the assassin 
and to those who protect him! Mueran! Mueran!” 

* Aye,—open your throats, race of devils !” said Dathenus, “ but 
do not flatter yourselves that these walls will fall at your clamors, as 
the walls of Jericho crumbled before the trumpets of Joshua!” 

** Hernandez is ours! Death to him and to those who protect 
him! Mueran! Mueran !”’ 

‘And not a voice cries Flandre au Lion! in answer to all this 
clamor for the death of Hernandez!” said the Dean to himself with 
uneasiness. ‘ Dare they not to show themselves, as they did in the 
morning? Will they leave us miserably to perish here? No, no! 
The burgeoise of our good city cannot permit eur death, uninterrupted 
and unavenged! Ergo, they only wait until the attack commences 
to make a diversion. Per Jovem! I wish we were already at the 
work !”” 

The wish of the Dean it appeared could not wait long in the fulfil- 
ment, for now they heard, first from afar, and then approaching nearer 
and nearer, distinct and astounding, the cry “* Vive le Maestro! 
Vive Alcnzo de Ulloa!” 

“Behold the high priest of Baal approaches!” said Dathenus, 
seizing an arqucbuss, “and now, without doubt, his satellites will 
commence their work !” 

‘- And we shall worthily fulfil our duty,” said the Dean. ‘Come 
my children,—audaces fortuna juvat. And you excellent old man, 
rest assured that as long as one of us survives, you shall not fall 
into the hands of your enemies !” 


Don Hernandez deprecatingly raised his arms, enfeebled as they 
were, with fatigue, and the cruelties of the torture. ‘ My friends,” 
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he said, “‘ there has been already toe much blood shed to preserve the 
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little which flows in these aged veins. I cannot suffer that any more | 
be uselessly spilled. The courageous resistance which you are about | 
to Oppose to those who have sworn my death, can only bring other | 
heads under the sword of the executioner, which should fai] upon | 
mine alone; your heroic efforts cannot save my life, and your deaths 
can be of no benefit to your fellow citizens. Adieu! my devoted 
friends,—Heaven recompense you for your courageous efforts made 
this day in my behalf. Protect my wife and child, if danger threaten 
them! I go to surrender myself to those who clamor for my execu- 
tion,—it is me alone, that their fury demands,—me alone, who will 
satisfy their vengeance!” And rising with difficulty from his chair, 
he tendered the parting hand to the Dean and his companions, who 
stood melted to tears by his heroic self-devotion. 

The Dean pressed him gently back into his seat. ‘* My good Seig- 
neur Hernandez,” he said, “* your life is in the hands of God, and not 
in the power of those villains. Whatever may happen to us, it shall 
not be said, in the history of thie day, that the butchers of Ghent 
abandoned in the evening the dangerous but noble duty which they 
assumed in the morning. By al! the gods. It cannot be! Our fathers 
never retreated a step while they had a morsel of powder left, and 
the end of a match, and shal! we, their descendants, retreat, while 
we are yet in astate to make a vigorous defence ? Quod Dii avertant ! 
It would be an eternal blush of shame on the glory of our guilds,— 
a cowardice,—an infandum nefas !” 

““ No cowardice! We will be guilty of no cowardice !” cried the 
butchers and fullers, clashing their arms together. 

‘Fear not that any one will ever thus reproach you!” said Her- 
nandez, with calmness, ** for complying with this earnest request of 
an old man who can have but a few days Co live at best.” 

The Dean shook his head ‘I had rather a thousand times have 
been killed in the Hotel de Ville, or hung in the Place Vendredi !” 

“‘ And so had I! andI! and 1!” was the general exclamation. 

“What,—shall we say to these cowardly villains, ‘ You demand 
back again the prisoner whom we took from you this murning,—you 
wish the head of Don Hernandez,—the butchers and fullers give it,— 
prostrate themselves before you with entreaties for pardon for having 
interrupted your gentle amusements!’ Per Deos! It would be in- 
famy and cowardice,—ergo, the butchers and fullers of Ghent can 
never do it!” 

“ By Saint Jean Baptiste! They would swear we did it through 
fear of them! We, the butchers of Ghent!” 

“ They would believe that we tremble before them,—we, the fullers 
of this good city! By Saint Bavon, our patron, better die a thou- 
sand times! Let them commence the attack!” In the most cour- 
ageous enthusiasm a!] stuod erect and firm, their fingers nervously 
clutched their weapons, and they waited with burning impatience to 
hear the Dean give the cry which was to be the signal of combat. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


THE ATTACK ON HANS SPRINGER’S HOUSE. 

TERRIBLE was the rage of the Maestro, when, the moment in which 
he flattered himself that, by adroit artifices he had succeeded in 
saving Don Hernandez, he heard the soldiers, drunk with their joy, 
shout: ‘“* Hernandez is ours ! Death to the assassin of our brothers!” 
The first ebullition of his rage was spent in the immolation of the 
treacherous monk, but that deed done, his position was more painful 
than ever. No pretext existed under which he could postpone forasin- 
gle instant, the order for the arrest of the old man—not a moment’s 
delay was possible. The thirst fur vengeance was more furious than 
ever among the soldiers, since they had discovered the certainty that 
Don Hernandez was within their power. Spreading themselves 
through all the strects near the house of Hans Springer, they threat- 
ened to fire the whole quarter, and put to the sword all the unfortu- 
nate families which resided in it. The Maestro saw that nothing 
conld calm the savage joy that transported them; and thatif he 
attempted to prevent them, his authority would be despised, and 
cries of revolt, and threats of his death would drown his voice. 

One single ray of hope found its way to his heart. It was that of 
taking Don Hernandez from the hands of the soldiers,as soon as he 
fell into the’r power ; for to leave him to them for an instant was to 
deliver him to a certain and sudden death. He wished then, at all 
cost to persuade the soldiers to conduct the old man to prison. Thus 
he hoped to gain a few hours, during which some incident might oc- 
cur, which would give him the means of evading the necessity of put- 
ting the prisoner to death. Fecble as was this hope, Ulloa devoted 
himself to its accomplishment with that confidence which animates a 
strong mind at the approach of the greatest danger. To execute 
with success this plan, prudence exacted that he should conduct a 
ruse with more hypocrisy than ever—that he should effect more joy 


| than all others, and cry louder than any, ‘‘ death to the assassin Her. 


“ Recte, rectissime, my friends,” cried the Dean, “ your fathers | 


were never more valiant and resolved than you are at this moment. 
Separate to your stations, truc descendants of the heroes who fought 
with Jean Breydel, and Pierre De Coninck, under the walls of the 
Courtrai!” 

“ Wait first, one moment, my brothers,” said Dathenus, who ad. 
vanced into the centre of the groupe, and tock the position which in- 
dicated that he was about to address them, “recollect that we fight 


nandez !"” 

Fury in his heart, and grinding his teeth, with a forced smile of 
Satisfaction on his lips, he appeared in the little street aux Loups, 
forcing with his horse a path through the soldiers who crowded 
it. * Miscreants !”’ he mutterred to himself—‘ nothing then can 
divert your vengeance, curses upon you! Would to Heaven that the 
steel with which you are armed could pierce your own bosoms !” 

““ Vive le Maestro! Vive L’Espana! Death to the assassin, and 
toall who defend him!’’ shouted the crowd, brandishing their arms 
around the Dictator, and pointing out to him the house of the fuller, 
Hans Springer. 

“ Vive L’Espana, and our sovereign Philippe II.,” cried Ulloa in 
his turn, with the voice of a Stentor, and rising in his stirrups. The 
crowd was hushed in an instant into silence to hear what the chief 
might wish to say, and he proceeded : “ Soldiers! Let us not give 
the rebels opportunity to say that to defend the cause we violate the 


| justice that our swords are drawn only to defend. Let the arm of 


for the cause of God,—that through him only we can conquer for | 


him,—upon your knees then, protectors of innocence,—avengers of 
the blood of the martyrs,—invoke the God of Battles, that his shield 
and buckler may protect us against the blow of the impious, who 
blaspheme his holy name !” 

Respectfully and silently these hardy men uncovered, and knelt 
in the attitude of devotion,—the tall figure of the Red Preacher, alone 
standing above them,—his arms crossed upon his breast, and his eyes 
lighted with the most sincere and fearless enthusiasm and confidence 
in the God he was addressing. 
hands in prayer for aid in tho struggle in which they were about to 
devote themselves with more than Spartan heroisra to almost certain 
death ; and their lips moved in earnest response to the words of the 
Red Preacher as he thus addressed the King of Kings: 

“God of Moses, who inspired him with courage to break the yoke 
of his captive brothers in the land of Egypt! God of Joshua, who 
strengthened his arm to defeat the impious Amalek and all his ar- 
mies! God of David, whom the minstrel-king invoked, when he 
wrested from the Philistincs, the Moabites, and the Syrians, life and 
victory! God of Daniel, who delivered the Hebrew captive from tke 
lion’s den, deliver us also, in this strait, where thy enemies and ours 
would compass our death ; make us victors over the sons of Baal, 
who set at nought thy holy laws, and inundate the etreets of Israel 
with the blood of the just! Be with us, Lord God of Batlies! Fight 
with us as thou wentest ferth with the three hundred soldiers of Gid 
eon! And all the nations of the iall bless thy mer y, and 
praise thy holy name forever!” : ; 


earth s 


The butchers raised their clasped | 


no one strike the assassin for whom the scaffold waits. I order that 
Iiernandez be delivered to me alive. Soldiers, you hear—obey !” 

When he had ceased speaking some few voices, here and there, 
cried ‘* Vive le Maestro!” but it scarce rose above the gencral surly 
murmur, which made the Spanish Sylla comprehend how little the 
orders he had given pleased his soldiers. Ulloa drew his sword—* B 
St. Catharine! You dare then murmur whenI command? Who 
among you will gainsay my orders ? Let them show themselves ! 
Let those raise their voices who dare think of disobedience ! Whoever 
dare shall prove whether the Maestro will tremble before a re- 
volt !” 

The soldiers remained mute—but that very silence proved thata 
spirit of insubordination had found its way among them, which would 
no longer permit the will of the Maestro to hold them in tame and 
unmurmuring obedience. Ulloa could with difficulty contain his 
fury, but he knew that the feeling of contumacy which pervaded the 
crowd and rendered it so arrogant and audacious, would break out 
into open rebellion if he persisted in his endeavors in favor of Her- 


| nandez—and in the event of a revolt the death of the old man was 


| certain. 


He therefore constrained himself, and directed one of his 
staff to summon the garrison in his name, to open theirdoor. The 


| officer struck three times upon the panel with the pummel of his 


sword, and while the immense crowd maintained an attentive silence, 
and cried, “ In the name of the Maestro de] Campo, whom God pro- 
tect, open !” No voice replied, and in a few moments the officer re. 
peated the summons—* Open ! for thus commands Don Alonzo U1- 
loa !” 

In a few moments a strong voice from within answered * Report 
to your master, Don Alonzo Ulloa, that we will not open to him, 


| though his messenger wait at the door until morning ; for thus com- 


‘Amen and amen!” the strong men resvonded as they rose. | 


* And now !” said the Dean, * every man to his 
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mands the Dean of the butchers of Ghent, whom God protect !” 

At this defiance thrown in the teeth of the besiegers, their clamors 
recommenced: “ To the assault! Tothe assault! Itshall never 
be said that the soldiers of Spain were discomfited by a few dirty 
planks! Set fire to the house, and burn alive the dogs of here- 
tics !” 

The fury of the soldiers had reached a fearful height, which it was 
no longer possible to calm or to arrest. Ulloa was petrified for an 
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instant with terror. Don Juan had sworn to defend the life of Her. | 
nandez, and had, some hours before, left the hotel of the Maestro. Per. 
haps he was at that moment in the house with the butchers, and if 
the Spaniards carried their threats into execution, he would misera- 
bly perish with them. Starting from his momentary stupor with de- 
lirious energy, Ulloa goaded his horse over men, arquebusses, hal- 
berds, swords and torches: ‘* What !”’ said he, “* would your cowar- 
dice set fire to a house defended by a paltry score of citizens! A 
Spanish army afraid to measure itself with a handful of rebels! To 
the assault cravens! ‘To the assault! Force the door! Enter the 
windows !—But—death the most frighiful to whoever dares injure a 
hair of the head of Hernandez !” 

The taunt of cowardice which Ulloa had thrown to them redou- 
bled the impatient rage of the soldiery. ‘* To the assault! To the 
assault !” they shouted, rushing to the door of the house, and batter- 
ing it with repeated blows from the heavy stocks of their arquebusses. 
Suddenly and silently all the windows of the house opened—a single 
manly voice shouted ‘* Flandre au Lion!” Flandre au Lion! all 
the butchers answered, as they discharged their arquebusses on their 
aseailants. Terribly that volley told upon them—on all sides fell the 
dead and dying—-the mass of men recoiled from the building, and a 
frightful silence reigned among them, at this unexpected and fearful 
reception. 

The pause was Ominous. Ulloa feared that the fury of the crowd 
Would again resort to the faggot andthe torch, ‘ To the assault!” 
again he shouted in a voice of thunder. ‘* To the assault !” hoping 
thus to change the evident direction of their fury. Again the 


Spaniards attacked the door, and again it resisted their most furious | 


efforts, while Ulloa urging them on, kept a position near the door, in 
order to throw himself and suite between the soldiers and Hernan. 
dez, when they should succeed in arresting him. 

“ Set it on fire ! set it on fire !” was again the general shout. 

“ To the assault !” shouted the Maestro. 
he cried, pointing with his sword to some of the fire apparatus of the 
city—“ and, if you have any courage left, enter the house by the win- 
dows !” . 

Raised by a thousand hands, three ladders were instantly placed 
to the windows. Hardly had their ends touched the front of the 
house, when a man threw himself upon one of them and ascended 
with the speed of thought. It was the faithful Jose who saw no other 
method of rejoining his master than thisdesperate means. His inten- 
tions were unknown and mistaken by the soldiers, and they needed 
no urging to follow so prompt an example. The three ladders were 


bent in an instant under the weight of the soldiers who piled them- | 


selves upon them. The besieged, reduced to the last extremity had 
not yet lost the hope that the citizens would come tothe rescue, and 
they disposed themselves vigorously to resist the entrance of the sol. 
diers. 

The instant that the head of Jose reached the level of the win- 
dow the arm of a butcher was extended above him. The terrible 
blow of the hatchet descends—and the faithful old servant, mistaken 
by the butchers for a foe, escapes by a miracle with a slight wound 
upon his forehead. In an instant the arm is raised to repeat the blow 
—the days of the old retainer are rumbered 

No! a ball from a Spanish arquebuss strikes the imprudent butch- 
e1, who in defending the window has exposed his person. The hatchet 
fallsinto the street—the corse of him who held it drops upoa the 
floor of the chamber. 


“ Hernandez is vurs !” shout the crowd, in ecstacy at this first to. 
ken of success in the death of the valiant butcher. ‘ Not yet!” 
muttered Jose, who has made himself recognised by some friend in 
the interior—‘* Not yet, God helping us !” and, with strength super- 
human, he seizes the support of the window frame with his left hand, 
while with his right he pushes the ladder from its equilibrium. Ano- 
their vigorous push—a shout of the agony of fear from the three col- 
umns of men who are crowded helplessly upon the ladders—an an- 
swer from the crowd below, who are placed in jeapordy quite as im. 
minent.—The ladder with its living horrified weight of men upon it, 
slides speedily along the front—strikes and overturns the second, and 
the two falling against the third, sweep that also to the ground.— 
Among the struggling, screaming, overturned, and bruised and 
wounded crowd, the startled horses of the Maestro and his suite, 
¢urvet and prance, wounding and maiming still further the fallen 
men. 

And amid this scene ot horror, divine justice reaches the miscreant 
who, for a handful of gold delivered Hernandez to his enemies. Not 
content with having sold the venerable and goodtitizen to those who 
thirsted for his blood, he would also be a witness of his arrest, but 
the hour of vengeance cut him off, before his hellish desires were ac- 
complished. Caught by the neck between two of the ladders, he felt 
in his ewn person all the struggles of that confused and suffering 
crowd-—now pressing him till his eye balls started from their socket 
—now partially releasing him to feel anew the horrors of strangula- 


tion. His arms were broken, his legs dislocated, and the war-horse 


of the Maestro, in prancing over his body sat his iron hoof upon him. 
A fallen torch was eating the flesh from his back, and in that terrible 
torture his cries, when breath was permitted him to cry, were heart- 


** Raise those ladders,” | 
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rending—** [Is it thee / curst traitor!” cried a soldier who recognised 
him—* the cause, for a paltry reward, of all this horror !” 

‘Oh Senor—deliver me, and all the three hundred florins —” 

“ Perdition scize thee !” cried the soldier, as he thrust his sword 
through the traitor’s throat. Thus ever perish the betrayer—the hated 
even of those who purchase his viiliany ! 

Liard!y had the ladders failen when the Dean and his companions, 
the place of their dead man now filled by the courageous Jose, seiz- 
ed the cecasion of their confusion to render it more desperate yet— 
for still they hoped tiat protracting their resistance would give the 
citizens opportunity to come to their succor. Another broadside from 
every aperture of the building, made terrible havoc among its assail- 
ants. ‘Ihe windows vomited fire and lead, and among the wounded 
was the Maestro. A ball struck him in the neck—the blood furious- 
ly jetted forth—he reeled upon his horse—the bridle fell from his 
hands—his suite surrounded him and bore him from the plaee, bleed- 
ing and insensible. ‘he horse he had bestrode darted off without a 
rider—and woe befel those who stocd in his angry path. 

The Spaniards, believing their chief killed, and exasperaged to the 
utmost by the determined resistance of the butchers, shouted anew, 
‘¢ Set fire to the house! Set fire to the house! Burnthem alive ! 
Mueran! Mueran !” This menace, which the assailants took imme- 

_ diate steps to put in execution, deterred the Dean and his compan- 
ions from making any further defence of the building. Theirhope 
that the citizens would come to their succor had at last totally desert- 
edthem. The burgeoise, seeing all his forces deployed by the Maes- 
tro to make the capture, had shruak back, utterly discouraged, and 
without nerve to make the slightest demonstration in favor of the 
hereic butchers. The Gientorshe,in fine resembled a combatant, 
who having worsted his adversary, recoils in weakness, and finds 
himself spent while his antagonist comes back to the charge with 

| the exasperation of rage at his temporary defeat. 

All was lost for the defenders of Don Hernandez. They might, 
with their fire-arms yet slaugh‘er more of the assailants, but must 
| succumb in the midst of the flames, if they waited many moments 
| longer. Already had the besiegers brought straw and wood, and 
piled up tables, chairs, all, indeed, that they cculd lay their hands 
upon, against the doors. When the Dean observed these prepara- 
tions, he saw that for him and his companions there was but one ho 
left, that of forcing with their hatchets a passage through the ranks 
oftheir enemies. Desperate as was this undertaking they resolved 
| to attempt it—asin that way, perhaps the lives of one or two might 
| be preserved, and perchance, among them that of the unfortunate 

Hernandez. ‘* My friends” said that excellent old man, “ your cou- 

rage can du no more fur me. It is my death alone that the soldiers 
| desire—lct me deliver myself—” 
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‘* Per Deos, that shall never be,” cried the Dean, ‘t never—while 
there is left strength in the hands of one of us, sufficient to lifta 
hatchet. Ergo, my children, hatchet in one hand and arquebuss in 
the other! Never let those miscreants have the pleasure of taking 
one of us alive—let us go down at once, and throw ourselves sud- 
denly into the midst of them !—are you all loaded ?” 

*¢ With three balls each,” they replied. 

‘* Recte, come then ! as soon as you step upon the threshold let 


| 


of the dying tapers lighted before the images of venerated saints. 
What a strange contrast between the solemn silence of this place of 


| prayer and consolation, and the braying of the foul and impious clam- 


ors heard in the distance. Here all breathed peace and hope. The 


| gentle light of the moon was softened still more by the stained win- 
| dows, and transferred to the opposite walls the religious paintings in 
| the glass, making them seem like the peaceful and gentle apparitions 


them have a general salute—then throw away your arquebusscs, | 


strike right and left, and direct your course to the Piace Vendredi. 


nandez—” 
“« [ for one !” cried Hendrik — 
“ And I!” said a fuller ;—‘t and I! and I!” they all repeated, ge- 
nerous by disputing, even at that moment for the post of danger— 
the honor of devoting themselves to certain death ! 


so coufftgeously saved our venerable friend to day, belongs the 
duty of a second time preserving him from the hands of his ene- 
mies.” 

“ And God go with us !” said the Preacher in a firm voice. 

**Come my children! The hand to the work, now! 
smiles on the brave, as my friend Virgilius Maro hath it. Come, fol- 
low your Dean! Follow your father !” 

The intrepid troupe descended in silence, keeping in their midst the 


which people the dreams of the virtuous man. In the middle of the 
choir shone the lamp, the symbolic flame of which recalls to the 


| pious man the reflection that there is in Heaven a Providence which 
Some of you will place yourselves between the enemy and Don Her. | 


watches over us without ceasing ; and which, in this vale of tears, 


| can alone protect us from suffering, as the lamp suspended before the 
| holy tabernacle sheds a religious and consoling light apon the tomb. 


Here arose grave and melodious chants, blessing the name of the 


| Saviour; here pure and fervent prayers ascend to Heaven for the 


The Dean re- | 
conciled the dispute by giving the immediate care of Hernandez to the | 
Red Preacher. ‘“ To you, seigneur Dathenus,” he said, ‘‘ who have | 


conversion of ungrateful sinners ; here gentle voices murmur, “ God 
of grace and bounty, pardon us our sins! Forgive our enemies !” 
And without, the foul-mouthed crowd raved and shouted. Cov- 
ered with blood and dust, they pushed back and forth, blaspheming 
and hurling maledictions,—delirious with rage,—phrensied with im- 


| patience,—impatience for the death of a poor old man! 


Fortuge | 


The two women stopped before the altar of the Madonna of the 
Seven Weepers, a shrine which they had visited so many times, in 


| happier days, to pray together, Margareta for her Maria,—Maria for 


Red Minister who sustained Don Hernandez with his left arm. The | 


lower floor and entrance were promptly cleared of the incumbrances 
which we have before described, placed there to impede the approach 
of the enemy. The door was opened, and thirty arquebusses pour- 
ed on the besiegers a treple shower of balls. ‘‘ Flaudre au Lion !” 
shouted the Dean and his companions, dashing into the street, and 


rent which has just broken the obstacles which impeded its path. 
They bore down all before them, for many steps—for every blow 
told, which was struck by those athletic arms. 


her good mother. Often, indeed, the unfortunate Don Hernandez 


_ had come there with them to pray for both. And now! 


Weighed down with grief the most profound, the unfortunate 
mother dropped on her knees, at the feet of the image of the Virgin, 


| clasped her hands, and raised to Heaven her eyes overflowing with 


| tears. 


Maria knelt also beside her mother, and the mother and 
daughter were earnestly imploring the Queen of Martyrs to intercede 


: | for Don Hernandez, when their prayers and the silence about them 
over the dead and dying, with the impetuosity of a mountain cur- | 


were broken by clamors near at hand, more frightful than any which 


_ they had yet heard. ‘* My mother!” cried Maria, almost dead with 


them, the farther they pushed from the house of Hans Springer, the | 
more dense and unyielding became the crowd of Spaniards. It was 


now shaken, but without failing, before the butchers—and returned 
the thrusts. The intrepid band was pushed in front, in the rear, and 


| fear, as she seized the arm of Margarita, whom grief had rendered 
Unfortunately for | 


insensible, ** Listen to those terrible cries !” 
The mother, called from her reveries, separated her clasped ands, 
and placing them in those of Maria, said, ‘‘ My daughter, in twenty 


| years there has not been a day in which I have not come to this 


a vessel, no longer manageable but tossed at the mercy of the tem- | 


pest. Excited by the voice of their chief they had gained some dis- 
tance, and had arrived at the foot of the street, aux Loups, and the 
entrance of the Place Vendredi, when Dathenus stumbled and fell, 
carrying down the old man with him. The Spaniards threw them- 
selves en masse upon the Red Preacher, and between him and his 


companions, partially dispersed, though for some instants yet they | 


sustained the struggle with the courage of Leonidas and his Spartan 
band. 


In alittle time after this unfortunate combat, two men covered 


with blood, and with garments torn in tatters met in a street distant | 


from the street aux Loups. They were Hendrik and Hans Springer, 


who, alone of the thirty defenders of Hernandez, had, under favor of | 


the confusion and obscurity, made their escape. 
“ And our good Dean, Hendrik ?” 


of despair. 
% “* Are you so sure?” 

** Would to God I were less so,” said Hendrik, choking with his 
tears, “‘ but I was at his side my good Hans, when he fell.” 

* Poor Dean ! cursed cowards, the citizens, thus to leave us to our 
fate ! and what of Don Hernandez and the Red Minister ?” 


clash of arms and nen I was thrown every where at once!” 

** Can it be possible that the old man is saved ?” 

“ I would willingly believe that the Spaniards will yet be disap- 
pointed in obtaining the dear old man’s blood !” 

“* May Heaven hear thee, Hendrik !” 

But—Don Hernandez had already fallen into the hands of his 
murderers ! 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


THE CHURCH. 
: Marearira and her daugh‘er had hardly entered the church when 
its doors were closed upon them. 


to quit their dwellings to attend upon the evening offices, and on the 


| place to pray for thee ; and often, thou knowest, my child, our pray- 
on all sides, as the Spaniards closed around them, like the wreck of | 


ers have been united in this sacred place, to implore the protection of 
the holy Virgin. When thy mother shall be no more, Maria, return 
often to pray for her, and for thy unfortunate father!” And she pro. 
nounced this with the touching accent, distinct and slow, with which 
words fall from the lips of the dying. 

‘* Mother,—dear mother !” cried Maria, drawing her into her arms, 
“ What mean these dreadful words! Thy hands are frozen! Oh, 
my God!” 

Margarita made no reply. Her head sank upon her bosom, and 
she retook the attitude of silent grief which made her resemble a 
monumental statue upon atomb. The chaunts of the church had 


| ceased, and the echoes of the terriffic fracas without, were the only 


sounds which broke the silence in the temple of the Saviour. Dis- 


| tant and confused at first, the tumult approached nearer and nearer 


every moment, and the cries became distinct and intelligible. The 


| were the shouts of an infernal joy, at vengeance about to be sate 
; ; . > a. ‘4 : | : ’ , , 
“ May God receive his soul !” replied the hardy butcher ina tone | shouts demanding murder, and threatening death! A red and fitful 


| light now shone in the church through the windows. 


It was the 
glare of the same torches which had aided the feeble light of the moon 


| in the street aux Loups. The crowd was now opposite the church, 


| not ten steps from the two kneeling females. 


- : | while she pressed both hands upon her bursting heart. 
“ [know nothing of either of them—saw neither, though in the | 4 Pyne 


Agitated by a terrible 
presentiment, Maria rose from her knees and listened attentively, 
She heard 
among their horrid cries, ‘* Thus may the last of the heret'c rebels 


| hang! Where now are the burgeoise of the good city of Ghent? 
| To the gibbet with the butchers and fullers !” 


During these shouts, and the laughing and clapping of hands which 


| accompanied them, Maria heard a strange grating noise, like that cf 


the spade in the earth, in the adjoining cemetery of the Dominicans. 


| An instant after the heavy timber was stepped into the hole made 
| for it. ‘They were erecting a gibbet! 


“Come!” shouted a loud voice in the crowd, “make your last 


| prayer, if you are still a christian !” 


city, those few hastened from the temple tu their own firesides. The | 
fathers fearing with reason a repetition of the outrages in the churches 
of the Saviour which had occurred during the previous year, as des- | 
cribed in our first chapter, immediately closed the doors to shelter | 


the house of God from the profanations of the impious and the inva- 
sions of the crowd in their excess. 


Trembling, their hearts torn by the most harrassing inquietude, the | 


two women slowly walked up and down the church; the vaults of 
which were fantastically lighted here and there, by the flickerings 


‘*No! no! no prayers! Let him die like a miscreant as he is !” 


| the crowd answered, “ To hell with him, and there he will rejoin 
Few of the devout had courage | 


the heretics whomgwe have killed to day! Muera! Mnera! To 


| us the execution of justice !” 
moment that they heard the re-commencement of the tumult in the | 


‘“‘ Mother !” cried Maria, rushing back to the spot where Marga. 
rita still remained upon her knees, ‘* What they do without is hor- 
rible,—horrible! They are about to put a man to death !—Answer 
me my mother !” 

Margarita raised her head with a painful effort, and said, turning 
her dying eyes upon her danghter,—* Pray for me daily at the shrine 
of the Virgin of the Seven Weepers,—pray for the repose of my soul ! 
Adicu, my daughter! I shall precede to Heaven, the man who is 
about to die!” Her arms dropped,—her head sank,—her corse felt 
on the steps of the altar of the Madonna! 











‘*My mother! My mother! Help! Help! My mother dies!’ 
screamed Maria, as she struggled to lift the stiffening body. 

And while the daughter shrieked in agony with the lifeless body 
of a parent in her arms, hoarse brutal laughs, and infamous jokes 
sounded without the church,—a crowd heaping contumely ani tor- 
ture upon the victim, in whose death they rejoiced,—*t Corse, old 
apostate! The butchers and fullers are not here to cut tre rope 
which shall hang thee like adog! No prayer! No prayer! Up 
with him! Up with the old heretic !” | 

Several of the Fathers ran into the church at the call of the afflic- 
ted Maria, and assisted to raise the corse from the stones. One of 
the venerable men supported the body in his arms, and a tear stood 
in the good man’s eye as he attentively examined the features, now | 
calm in death, which he had so often seen calm in devotion before | 
the Madonna, and which bat an hour before, he saw worn with 
grie{— 

“*My,—my,—mother ?” asked Maria, suffocating with grief. All 
comprehended what she would ask,—not one could summon strength 
to answer. 

“In the name of God, I bid you anawer me!”’ said Maria, implor- 
ingly. **My mother! Does she recover !’ 

“* My child !” said the Father, who held the corze in his arms, | 
“supplicate God and the Virgin for the repose of the soul of this | 
woman. She is dead !” 
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“ Dead!” shricked the daughter, as she drew herself to her full 
height and stared wildly about her,—her eyes tak'ng ¢ gnizance of 
no object,—her mind vacuity. 

Anew rose laughter and shouts from the infernal crowd without,— 
and gaily their hands clapped a merry shower, of sound as on a fete 
day. ‘ Vive L'Espana! Let the Maestro protect him now! Let 
the burgeoise cut down his body if they dare!” 

All the friars fell upon their knees npon the pavement of the chapel. 
“ Brothers! Let us pray for the soul of the woman who has died here, 
and for the unfortunate whom the assassins without have sent to the 
bar of God !” 

These words recalled Maria from the s‘upor which had suspended 
her faculties. ‘* Who is he ?” she crie¢,—“‘His name? His name ? 
In pity tell me,—his neme ?” 

The good fathers kept silence, bat a voice amid the crowd sh puted, 
“The Maestro ordered that he should be conducted before him! 
Let him send here for his corse!” 

Maria fell insensible upon the floor of the ehurch. 











CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE REVOLT. 

An hour had elapsed since the Maestro was borne from the street 
avx Loups. His wound, though not of a description always mortal, 
was distressing, and he was extended upon a couch, enfeebled by the 
blood which he had lust. His face had no more that ferocious ex. 
pression which ordinarily animated it, but a vague inquietude sat 
upon his brow, which he pressed from time to time with his feeble 
hand ; and his eyes were fixed steadily upon the horologe, the hands 
of which seemed immeveable in the anxiety with which he waited. 
“ Eight hours gone, and yet Don Juan returns not! and no pérson 
comes to tell me whether the old man is saved! But there is no 
more doubt now. He was shut up with them in that fatal house—with 
them he has perished. I hear no more shouts—no more reports of 
firearms. They have fired the building as they threatened—and 
Don Juan !—But, no! no! no! They dared not thus resist my au- 
thority and brave my orders, the men who have so often trembled at 
my word! My God! My God! Will no one come to relieve my 
agony ?” 

He had hardly spoken when Davila stood at his bedside. “ Is it 
you, Captain ?” he said in a voice which weakness and inquietude 
rendered almost unintelligible: ‘* Well, my soldiers have at last 
made themselves masters of the house which was defended with so 
mach fury ?” 

““ Yes, Senor,” said Davila, with some hesitation. 

“ And Don Hernandez has been retaken by them ?” 

* Yes Senor,” the Captain replied, with increased and visible em- 
barrassment. 

“ By St. Catherine! Why then, after my explicit orders, was he 
not brought before me ?” 

Davila was silent. He expected a terrible explosion of fury when 
he imparted the news with which he was charged, and dreaded to 
make his report. 

“Bring the old man this instant before me,’’ said Ulloa ina 
stronger voice, ‘‘ and woe to him who dares oppose my wil! respect- 
ing the prisoner!” 

*“ Your order cannot be executed, Senor.” 

“ Whatsay you? They have killed him then ?” 

“* Taking justice in their owr. hands, your soldiers hanged him the 
instant he fell into their power.” 

‘“* The cowards!” gasped the Maestro, strangling with rage. Then 
darting at the Captain a look of fury—“‘ and you permitted thi, Don 
Davila! Why did you not massacre the half of them to compel 
them to respect my orders? Davila! His blood be upon you and 
upon the infamous wretches who put him to death !” 

“ [have done my duty, Senor.” 

Ulloa bounded with rage. “ Your duty! your duty in permitting 
the soldiers to take Hernandez in spite of my will! Whothen 
speaks here, in the name of the Duke of Alva? Who commands 
here as Maestro, Davila ?” 

“* Yes, Senor, I have fulfilled my duty,” Davila replied with digni- 
ty. “ When the criminal fell into the hands of the soldiers, I strove 
io recover him—lI threw myself between him and them—TI called on 
them in your name, but all my efforts were in vain. Their cries 
drowned my voice—my sword was broken in the melee, and I nar- 
rowly escaped with my life.” 

«* By the four Evangelists, this then is a revolt !” said the Maes. 
tro, grinding his teeth, 

*“ You have said it, Senor.” 

“ A revolt! murmurred the Maestro, and he tore between his burn- 
ing fingers the leaves of a book which fe!l under his hands. ‘ They 
dare set at naught my authority! They have executed Don Her- 
nandez! Oh! they believe that with my loss of blood, I have lost 
the strength of my will! and what, then, has inspired them with the 
audacity to disobey me ?” 

‘** Blinded by fury, they declared that they had been betrayed 
Bae ot ores 

‘‘ Betrayed ! and by whom ?” Davila hesitated to reply, and in 
that moment of suspense frightful suspicions rose in the mind of the 
Maestro. ‘ Speak, Davila! By whom do they believe they have 
been betrayed ?”” 

‘“* By yourself, Senor Alonzo !” 

‘ By me! What canthat mean ?” said Alonzo, in a voice agitat- 
ed atonce by anger by surprise, and by fright. Before his eyes 
seemed to rise the phaniom of the monk. “ What say they, Da- 
vilo ?” 


** When I spoke to them in your name they hurled back at me the 
name of Fray Reberto.” 

At these words the Maestro was convulsed in every limb—and a 
cald sweat oozed from every pere in his body—* Yes—yes. It is true 
I killed him, Captain,” he stammered. “ It was because he dared 
to resist my orders !’ Then forcing strength into his voice to con. 
ceal the inquietude which the remembance of the inquisitor caused 
him, “ It is thus,” he said, “ that I will act toward al! who dare to 
disobey me. But what said they of Roberto ?” 

“ They say that in the moment of expiring, in the arms of those 
who carried him from this house, he made revelations which accuse 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


you of having wished to save Hernandez; of having even, to effect | 
that, sacrificed, and abandoned to the fury of the citizens the four 
hundred soldiers that conducted him to the scaffold ;—they reproach 
you with having yourself cunnived at the audacious insurrection | 
which has filled the streets with the blood of the Spaniards.” 

Ulloa heard this astounding recital as a man hears his sentence of 
death. A stifled exclamation rattled in his throat—his arms fel! by 
his side, his lands trembled—he wished to reply, but his tongue re- 
fused to articulate a syllable. Davila at length broke silence. 
“¢ The senor Alenzo,” he said, ** has he any orders to give me ?” 

“Wait, Davila—yes I have orders,” said the Maesiro, in a voice 
scatecly intelligible. “ In the midst of the melee did you meet Don 
Juan ?” 

«* T have not seen him, Senor.” 

* Not at the time the old man was taken, nor when the execu- 
tiori was going forward ?” 

** No, Senor.” 


THE MALEDICTION. 

It was the young man. At sightof him, Uiloa made an effort to 
rise, but his limbs failed him, and falling back upon his couch, he 
could only tender his hands to his well beloved. “ Don Juan! Don 
| Juan!’ he cried, ‘* What has not thine absence made me suffer !— 
Come nearer—I would press thee to my heart!” And the expression 
of the unfortunate Maestro’s countenance was brilliant and joyous as 
that of the man condemned to death, who meets a pardon in his path 
to the scaffold. **‘ But you are pale,” he added, his countenance 
| changing—“ art wounded—suffcring ?” 

“ Would that I were—wounded to the death !” cried Don Juan as 
he senk upon a seat, and covering his face with his hands. 

** What sayest thou, unfortunate! Afterall that I have done for 
thee””— 

“ After all thou hast done for me!” interrupted the young man, 

: : E ‘ yronouncing each syllable slowly, and in that tone of reproach 

At this word Ulloa trembled with pleasure, and his pallid features hich salina torture to the vamos Js the guilty. “ Thou dar “8 then 
took a tint of life % ae “ You are sure that you have not seen the | ¢% recall the recollection! And what hast thou then done for me, 
young man, Captain ? i el | Don Alonzo? Thou hast deceived me! Yes, basely deceived me 

ee 2 sg one iy it. : nea as iad _ by hypocritical words and deeds of treachery ! I have had faith in 

is is well,” said Ulloa, striving to give his countenance and | thy Judas promises. Thou hast said ‘Hernandez is safe !’—and 
words an air of unconcern. “* I was fearful that the young man had | while I abandoned myself to happiness in that belief, thou hast pat 
followed the fight at any side—you know him Davila, a cavalier | thyself at the head of the miserables who demanded his head, drag- 
of ardent temperament, and of brilliant courage. I should have ged him from the asylum where his generous defenders had con- 
much regretted his death in an aflair of so little import nce.” y cealed him, thyself animating the soldiers to the assault; and this 

“* Has the Senor Alonzo need of any services ? "the Captain again | evening he has been hanged by tlry soldiers in a cemetery. Behold 
demanded after another pause. | what thou hast done for me, Don Alonzo!—It is vile! cowardly! 

“* Certainly I have,” the Maestro replied with animation. Theas- | j,f.mous!” ; : 
surance which Davila had given him had almost restored his wonted “Don Juan! Don Juan!” and the ferocious Maestgo wept like a 
energy. ‘ This revolt it is necessary to stifle at once. My power | ghia. 
here is that of Philippe himself—and wo to him who dares in the 
least to brave it. Roberto in dying made this pretended revelation, 
then ? and they believe his words! It is I who have incited the 
bugesses to an armed revolt ! And the soldiers dare repeat such ab- 
surd calumnies! Ah—well,” he continued, in a voice which 


‘Interrupt me not, Don Alonzo! I have something to say to thee 

| which may cause my death also,—I am aware of it. Come,if there 
remain in thy fingers strength to write my sentence of death, I offer 
thee my head, Alonzo, and the pleasure of seeing it fal before thine 


dered f ? eyes, unless, indeed,” and here he looked Ulloa in the fase as if he 
rage rendered from moment to moment, more strong—more impetu- | would insolently brave him—“ unless, indeed, thou choosest to take 


ous—more hoarse—* They shall learn whether revolted soldiers, | the same hypocritical course as in the case of Don Hernandez, and 
privileged criminals, conduct my jJustice—-they shall see if my arm | invite thy blood hounds to butcher me in the dark! And what mat- 
when it is raised for justice will remain suspended over the head of | ters jt to me how I die? Life is insupportable to me—odious! But 
any man, and hesitate to strike, be that man friend or foe! Davi- | in dying, I shall have the pleasure of remembering that I have seen 
la, in the name of the king, our master, I institute from this moment | thec suffering from a wound inflicted by an avenging God! If the 
a tribunal, which shall judge oa the instant all criminals which are | hand of Heaven was in the blow that struck thee, just as thy hellish 
carried before it. It shall continue during three days and three | heart was rejoicing at the success of thy perfidy ; and if the blow did 
nights, and be composed of the captains of our six first regiments. | not kill on the instant, it was because Divine Justice ehose that for 
In an hour I order that this tribunal assemble. It shall cause to be | .ome days yet, thou shouldst hou.ly die—remorse rending thy soul !” 
arrested and carried before it all who have taken part in the execu- * Don Sean! Don Jean! - ta the sanisal tien, cones 
tion of this old man, and all who have dared to accuse me of treason. * T have but one word more to add Don Aleweo!” 
Its sentences shall be without appeal, and as soon as my wound will “ And that?” demanded the Maestro, trembling like an aspen— 
pera, { will eee over its sessions. Davila, go !” ; The young man rose from his seat—advanced a step or two to- 
a Your orders sfiall be promptly obeyed,” said the Captain retir- | ward the Maestro, and fixing upon him a look of intense hate, an- 
5° , coeaeeee : swered—‘* Though it cost me Heaven—I curse thee !” 

“ One word more, Captain,” said Ulloa calling him. “ I wish that Alonzo sprung from his couch, thunderstruck, and throwing him- 
both the soldiers and the citizens should perceive my presence during | .oif at the fect of the other, seized him by the ‘Serres oy aera 
these executions, to the end that they may know that it is by my will | thou believest not that I lee thee !—Thou hast cursed me—me who, 
alone that they take place—my will, Cam determined they shall fear | gyring the last two days, have been covered with blood, and accused 
and respect more than ever. Oh! it shall descend upon them with | o¢ crime for thy sake! [, who have a hundred times braved death— 
fearful weight! ‘The sentcnces pronounced by the tribunal shall be | who have wiih my own hand killed the minister of Heaven because 
executed in that square under my eye—I will myself give the signal. | he dared oppose his will to mine! Thou hast cursed me, who have 
The report of a pistol in my hand, from that window shall announce | delivered four hundred Spaniards to the fury of a population up in 
to the crowd thata head is about to fall, aud that it falls by the will, | arms in favor of the father of Maria! All this I have done for thee, 
and at the signal of the Maestro del Campo. Go! and sev allready | Pon Juan—for thee, and with readiness, to prove my affection ! Thou 
within the hour. ‘ canst not then understand how much I love thee—better, deeper than 

Davila bowed respectfully and left the apartment. Ulloa, left alone | life! Know, then, that thy existence is mine! Iam, perhaps, about 
again was the prey of a thousand conflicting emotions. Don Juan | to die—love me in return, Don Juan—for one day love me as a child 
had not returned! Could it be that Roberto, in accusing to the sol- | oves his father !” : : 
diers the conduct of the Maestro, had added that it wasin behalf of | « what mean these words!” cried Don Juan astonished and af 
the boy that he had thus acted? No doubt would remain in their | ¢iohted ; ERE ; 
mindsif the Spaniards knew that the young man was the betrothed | e rete Don Juan. Thy parentage hav always been a mystery— 
of the daughter of Hernand«z. Perhaps he had already fallen a vic- and aidan ie Aan thou believest thyelf on orphan w Ahn 
tim to their vengeance ! and if he still lived, where conceal him from | « T'e}] me—” 
their fury ? Had Don Juan himself not already executed the terri- 


; “Thy father yet lives!” 
ble threat he had made, to devote himself to death, if Don Hernan. | « Who! Wises is he. then ?” 
dez was executed ? 


** At thy feet.” 
““My God! My God!” the young man exclaimed, fixing upon the 
| Maestro an earnest and haggard look. 
‘* And now,” said the Maestro, rising and folding his son in his 
arms, ‘‘ can you longer doubt the sincerity of my affection ?” 


And then, this revolt; would it cease before the means of terror 
which Ulloa had ordained to stifie it? Would the Castilians suffer 
themselves to be condemned by this tribuiial, and led todeath, for ex. | 
eeuting a sentence which the Maestro himse!f had signed a tew hours | 
before, against the murderer of their brothers in arms ? These frightful | ©‘ No! no!” said Don Jaan, moodily. “ But in the name of God, 
doubts made ihe Maestro endure indescribable agonies. He was like | explain this! My mother! Shall I one day see her also ?” 
the shipwrecked mariner,buffeting the baffling waves—now inthe very | ‘* Thy mother has been in Heaven these twenty years! One day 
reach of the land, and anon carried back in mockery of the safety on | thou shalt understand this mystery—I will explain it all to thee—now, 
which he had counted. | we have not an instant te lose. A revolt has broken out among my 

“‘ Don Juan! Don Juan!” he exclaimed, “when thou knowest | soldiers—they have put Hernandez to death. Roberto, in expiring de- 
what I have suffered for thee, then thou wilt love me, even as thou | clared to them that to save the old man, I connived at the success of 
saidst—‘ as never child loved a father.’ But Lheara step—he comes! | the armed insurrection of the people. Fury transports the Spaniards 
he comes !” —they accuse me loudly of treason—they know without doubt thy 
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love for the daughter of Hernandez—and if this should draw on thee ) 
their vengeance, no asylum would protect thee from their rage—they | 
would kill thee in my arms, Don Juan! I conjure thee, my son, to 
quit this instant, this unfortunate city. The fury which transports 
my soldiers will abate—yes, yes, my power shall soon break it down. 
Then shalt thou return to me—thou shalt know all, Don Juan, but go 
now —fly this instant!” 

“* But Maria !” said the young man—* shall I fly before seeing her 
once again ?” 

“Thou leavest her only a few days, my son,” said Ulloa, affec- 
tionately. 

“Yes! I quit her forever !” 

“How ? Thou wilt not return to her to whom thou art betrothed— 
to her with whom one day thou shouldst be happy ?” 

** Never—never !” 

“What! Have you forgotten what you said to me only two days 
since—that love for Maria was the only tie that bound thee to 
earth ?°” j 

“I knew not, then, that the death warrant of her father was sign. 
ed by the hand of mine! Adicu, Don Alonzo,” said he, pressing the 
hand of his father in despair—** Adieu—/forever !” 

Alone, the Mae:tro fell motionless upon his couch. 
that I am, how weighs the hand of God upon me !” 


** Miserable 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
ADIEU! 

Eseaped, as if by miracle, from the death to which he had ex. 
posed himself in defending his master, even to the last moment, the 
faithful José rejoined Maria in the convent, tore her from the corse of 
her mother, and reconducted her to the paternal mansion, as, with 
the death of Hernandez, quiet was again partially restored in the 
city. 
Like the tencer flower which a cruel hand tears from the parent 
stem, just as its leaves are expanding in beauty to the first rays of 
the morning sun, the young unfortunate faded in the grief which 
congumed her. For many hours her eyes, where once shone happi- 
ness and love, had not ceased to overflow with tears. For her there 
was no more hope—no happiness—no future! The faithful José, 
who hardly left her side, strove a little to comfort his unfortunate 


mistress—but what words of consolation could, at such a moment, | 


find the way to her heart? ‘Allis as the good God willed,” said 
José, striving in vain to repress his own tears, ‘‘ and to His will we 
should be resigned, my dear young mistress !” 


“My mother—my poor mother!” she cried, burying her face in 


her hands. 

‘She prays for us in Heaven, with my good master, Donna.” 

** And I am alone on earth !” 

“There yet remain to you, Don Juan, whoin you dearly love, and 
your old José, who will leave you only in death ag 

At the name of Don Juan, Maria felt a slight emotion of return. 
ing interest in the world—and in her deep grief she will be excused 
for thinking for an instant that there might still be something worth 
living for. But despair with her had become a habit, and in a mo. 
ment she answired—“ Don Juan!—José they have killed him too ! 
Would that I might die also!” 

Hardly had she pronounced these words, when Jusn entered the 
apartment. A suddenemotion of joy lighted the pale features of the 
damsel—like a wandering ray of the sun which breaks through the 
clouds to be refiected for an instant upon the Jake in an autumnal 
storm. ‘* Don Juan!” she ejaculated in a recovered voice—but busy 
memory was tvo quick for her. Ina moment she recollected how 
many happy hours she had passed, where Juan was the loved one of 
three dear present friends—her father, her mother, and her lover.— 


thy country shall be my coun ry, and there together will we address 


the throne of Heaven. 


Come! Let us depart together!” 
“* Maria !’’ said Juan, pressing his hands upon bis burning fore- 


head—*‘ Alone, must I fly—and quit thee forever !” 


At these words, pronounced in the raving accents of despair, the 


unfortunate daughter of Hernandez felt that her tears were ceasing 
to flow—surprise and woman's just pride arresting their current— 
‘Don Juan,” she said, “do you forbid me to follow thee! Is it 


Again she sank in grief, while Don Juan threw himself on his knees | 


beside her, and covered her hand with kisses. ‘ Maria,” he begged 


in the accents of despair, ‘** look once more upon me as the angel of | 


other days, when thou madest the sweet confession—*‘ I love thee 

For the instant her grief was checked. 
in the world, and her smile of affection and confidence in him for an 
instant shone through her tears. ‘ My dearest,” she said, “let us 
pray together for my poor mother—for the unfortunate Don Hernan. 
dez !” 


‘Pray with thee—it can never be again, Maria! This is the last 


She felt no longer alone | 


time thy hand will be pressed in mine—lI leave this place—and for- | 


ever '—Forget me, Maria ed 
“ Forget thee, Don Juan!” 
“It must be—dearest !” 
“Oh, my God, what mean these words?” 





said Maria, throwins 


her arms about the neck of her lover—“* Thou wish to desert me !— | 


Thou! 
thee ?” 

“A thousand times better than my own life!” replied Don Juan, 
with earnestness. 

** And hast thou then forgotten thy oaths? Hast forgotten that 
my father blessed our love, and that the thoughtof seeing us united 
was the happiness of my mother? Thou wishest to fly? Let us 
then together leave this unfortunate city—José shall go with us— 


Never—no—no—Don Juan—am I no more beloved of 


and of love! 


thou who wouldst sunder the bonds which unite us ?” 


‘** ¥Yes—I must tear myself forever from thee, angel of kindness 
I conjure thee to forget him whe will love thee, even 
to his latest breath !” 

“ Just Heaven, Juan! I cannot comprehend thee !”’ 

“ He who signed the sentence of the unfortunate Don Hernandez 


—the Maestro del Campo——” 


“Well! what of hirn ?” 
“Ts my father!” 

“ Thy father! Don Juan !” ejaculated Maria, regarding him with 
fright and horror, and starting from him—*“ thou the son of Alonzo de 
Ulloa!” A silence of many moments followed th's frightful avowal. 
Don Juan raised himself. ‘* Maria,” said he, “adieu. My last 
prayer, my last thought shall be for thee.” He wished to withdraw, 
but had not strength for some moments to take the first steps which 
were forever to separate him from her whom he loved as his own life. 
He wished again to hear that heavenly voice, which had thrilled his 


heart so many times with the avowal of her love. ‘ Maria,” he said, 


“wilt thou forget me ?” 
*“*T can never cease to remember thee, Don Juan !” 
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THE 


PARTING. 


At these words he threw himself again at her feet, and pressed her 
hand upon his heart. “Thou wilt think still of thy friend—of his 
love for thee, which can end only with his life’—— 

The daughter of Hernandez, in whom filial piety was ever a ruling 
passion, and who was reminded by her lover’s presence of the mur- 
derers of her father, withdrew her hand. “ Don Juan! Adieu!” 

And in a moment more she was alone with the faithful cervant, 
who aga'n referred her to Heaven: “ Have courage and resignation, 
my dear good Donna,” he said, “ for all that has befallen us has 
been by God’s holy will!” 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


A LOVER’S DEVOTION. 
Leaving the presence of Donna Maria, Don Juan walkec the 
streets at hazard, cursing his fate, and mocking death. Separated 
forever from her he ceased not to love, he wished to escape an exis- 
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tence which was now, for him, only protracted agony. 
mental pain which rent his bosom, and denied him strength and reso- 
lution to depart far from the dwelling of Maria,a thought suddenly 
struck him. The corpse of Don Hernandez was yet suspended 
where he had died, and abandoned to the infamous insults of the sol- 
diery. ‘* I will take it down this very night,’ said Don Juan, ** and 
carry it to Jose that he may give it honorable burial.” Braving 
then all the dangers to which he exposed himself, and thinking only 
of the melancholy satisfaction he should feel in thus devoting himseli 
to her he loved, and of carrying solace to her grief, he at once direc- 
ted his steps toward the cemetery of the Dominicans. The most 
profound silence reigned in that gloomy spot, and the moon, veiled by 
thick clouds, gave a melancholy and doubtful light. 

Don Juan believed that Heaven favored his bold attempt. Nota 
soldier lingered near—all had quitted t'e scene of their crime to de- 
liver themselves up to drunkenness and debauchery. He approached 
the gibbet, drew his sword, cut the fatal cord, received the body on 
his left arm, and covering it as far as possible with his cloak, has. 
tened to quit the place. But hardly had he gone a dozen steps, when 
he perceived a party of Spaniards, drunk with wine and the gluttony 


Amid the | blood-thirsty @agerness of the rabble shut out all hope. 


of satisfied vengeanée, returning to heap new insults on their victim. | 


“* Who goes there ?” they shouted. 

What should he do? Fly? It was impossible. 
sword in hand? They were ten— 

“« Who goes there ?”’ a second time they hailed him. 

“ A friend!” and “* Vive L’Espana!” Don Juan answered ina 
confident tone. 

** And death to the last rebel!” the soldiers continued, advancing 
toward him. ‘* What, alone here, comrade’? Has it chanced that 


Attack them 


What could 
they do in the midst of that frenzied mob, whose hands, impatient 
to shed the blood of the prisoner, could not have been restrained from 
pulling his judges in picces, if their will was not fulfilled upon the 
instant. They consulted among themselves, and maintained for 
some moments a melancholy silence. Furious at the unwillingness 
which they appeared to fee] to pronounce sentence upon the prisoner, 
one of the soldiers, rushed up to the table round which they sat, and 
striking it furiously with his clenched hands: 

“By St. Andrew!” he cried, ‘* you seem to debate among you! 
We will have instant sentence passed on the accomplice of the assas- 
sinof ourtwocompanions! If you refuse it, we will regard you also 
as traitors, and henceforth take justice into our own hands!” 

‘Well said! Well said!” resounded on all sides. “ Then will 
he be hanged at once !” 

*“ Nv, no! Not so!’ cried the the orator who had so insolently 
addressed the judges. ‘It was published though all the city, in the 
name of the Maestro, that he who removed the head of Hernandez 
from the place where it was exposed, should fall by the headsman’s 
axe,in the public place! Let himdiethus. We wish justice only! 
Do we not, Spaniards ?” 

‘** Yes, yes! So let it be!” shouted the soldiery, applauding their 


> 


| insolent spokesman. 


you lave not yet seen the traitor Hernandez, as he hangs like a mis- | 


creant dog! Let the Maestro come to his succor now!” ‘ But tell 
me,” said one of them who now discovered the double body under 
the cloak, “‘has thy companion drank so much of this cursed beer that 
he cannot stand alone ?” and bursting into laughter he pointed out 


to his companions the legs of Don Hernandez beneath the cloak of | 


Don Juan. 

The soldiers had turned to go toward the gibbet. “ By St. An- 
drew !”’ they cried, ‘it is the corpse of Hernandez which he carries! 
To the Maestro with him! Muera !” 

“No! not to the Maestro,” said another, “ for it is he that has be- 
trayed us !—Let us conduct him before the tribunal which is just es- 
tablished. Drag him before the tribunal! Let us see if the judges, 
also, are turned traitors! ‘To the tribunal! Muera!”’ 

** Back, cowards! Back!” shouted Don Juan.” ‘ The first who 
approaches me is a dead man!” 


Transported with fury the ten Spaniards heard not his threat, but 
fell all at once upon him. Brandishing his sword, he was about to 
transfix one of the villains, when another caught his raised arm from 
behind, wrested his sword from him and broke it in pieces. Disarmed 
and overpowered by numbers, the courageous young man still con- 
tended with them for the possession ef the precious burthen, which 
they tore from him with violence. 

“ To the tribunal! To the tribunal! Death 
Without a doubt he was a leader of the conspiracy ! 
of Spain !” 


to the traitor ! 
To us the men 


Running wherever a tumult sounded, a great number of Spaniards | 


joined their cries to those whose shouts they came to hear, and Don 
Juan was dragged from street to street, buried under curses and in- 
sults, to the very tribunal which Ulloa had created, and which was 
just assembling. 


** What wish you soldiers! demanded one of the judges of the | 


crowd who rushed into the hall. 

“Justice! Let this man die! 
assassin |’ 

‘¢ What crime has the prisoner committed ?” 

“* He has detached from the gibbet the corpse of the old apostate 
—the infamous Don Hernandez, whom we hung this evening.” 


Death to the accomplices of the 


The chief of the tribunal turned to the captive, whose features the | 
feeble light which hung in the hall did not permit him to distinguish. 


‘** Your name ?” 
“Don Juan !”’ 


At that name, and that voice which all recognised, the surprise of | 


the captains was extreme. 
with deep misgivings. 
picions. 

** Now, then, there is no more doubt !” said one of them ina loud 
voice, addressing the others. ‘It is the friend of the Maestro—the 
lover of the daughter of Hernandez! You see, then, that Fray 
Roberto said truly that the Maestro has betrayed us! Yes, he would 
deliver us, bound hand and foot to the citizens of this accursed 
city !” 

“* True, true! he has betrayed us,” responded the soldiery. “* Death 
tohis Don Juan! Muera! Mnuera!” 

The painful embarrassment in which the judges found themselves, 
called to pronounce upon the fate of their companion, is indescriba- 
ble. The friendship which they felt for him inspired them at once 
with the wish to deliver him from the hands of the soldiers, but the 


“Don Juan!” each repeated to himself 
The soldiers were not so silent in their sus- 


The chief of the tribunal turned to the prisoner. ‘ You were igno- 
rant, without doubt, Den Juan, of this prohibition of the Maestro ?” 
and in addressing this question, he hoped that an affirmative reply 
would calm the fury of the soldiers. 

The young man heard him with that indifferent and unconcerned 
air, which the innocent shows who deems it useless to dispute for his 
life against the blood-thirstiness of the wicked. ‘* What imports it?” 
he calmly asked. ‘‘ It was out of my power to defend the just man 
when your soldiers basely put him to death, and I had wished at least 
to deliver his corpse from the outrageous insults of his infamous exe- 
eutioners |” 

At these words, the tumult became so frightfu! that the captains 
were obliged to throw themselves between Don Juan and the Span. 
iards, who, without that intervention would have torn him limb from 
limb. ‘ Let his foul tongue be silenced !” they shouted. ‘ Let him 
be condemned to die instantly! Soldiers, they will betray us, yet! 
Let justice be done to the traitors! Mueran! Mueran!” 

All hope of his preservation was lost. The judges, trembling, re- 
seated themselves—friendship feared to go further, and the cowardly 
promptings of self-preservation appealed to their hearts. He who 
presided over the tribunal rose and addressed the other judges : 

“* The criminal has confessed his crime to you—it is for you to de- 
cide what punishment shall be i: flicted,” he said in a tremulous voice, 
while perfect silence reigned among the crowd. Senor Delrio,” he 
continued, turning to the captain, who was seated at his right, “‘ what 
sentence dv you propounce against the accused who stands before 
you 39 

‘* Death !” fecbly replied the person addressed, bowing his head. 

And all in their turn said, ‘* Death !” 

** Don Juan,” then said he who had taken their decisions, * the tri- 
bunal condemns you to death in the morning, by the hatchet, in 
one of the public squares May God and his Saints have mercy on 
you!” 

The crowd shouted with joy, as they led the unfortunate Don Juan 
to prison. 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 


THE APPARITION. 

Day broke on the city of Ghent! What a crowd of startling 
mournful events had followed cach other in rapid succession since 
daybreak on the preceding day! The promulgation of the sentence 
of death against Hernandez—-th> attempt at its execution and his 
rescue by the butchers and fullers—the bloody combat in the Hotel 
de Ville—the assassination of Fray Roberto—the sacking of the 
house of Hans Springer—the imolation of the defenders of Don Her- 
nandez—the execution of the old man by the lawless soldiery, while 
his wife, unconscious of his death, gave up her own life not ten steps 
from him—the arrest and condemnation of Don Juan! Surely in 
times like these hours were years, and days were ages to the unfortu- 
nate burgesses of the doomed city. 

Day-break found Maria alone, her eyes fixed on a medallion por- 
trait, which she devoured with kisses, and bathed with tears. “ He 
has gone!” she said, “‘ never to return. [ am never again to see 
him the loved above all others, the only loved—ihe faithful Don 
Juan !—Juan who will never cease to love and pray forme! Never! 
And we are never more to meet! And why? He has committed 
no crime! Shall I bate him for his father’s sake! No! No! No! 
And wherefore may he not return? and wherefore may not the union 
which my father blessed be blessed of Heaven? One day, perhaps 
” And forgetting her grief in the anticipations which her tender 
heart dared feel ;—for in ovr deepest bereavement we love with most 
affection those whom Heaven has spared—the fewer friends we have 
the deeper we love—and where there is but one that one shuts off 
our love from Heaven ;—Maria did not immediately perceive that José 
had entered the apartment. 
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** Is he not a noble—a generous—a virtuous young man, though a | shook her hand menacingly—lightning darted on me from her eyes— 


raurd rer be his father?” said Maria, addressing her thoughts aloud 
to the faithful servant. 

* God is his witness !” said José, turning his head to conceal the 
tears which he could not check. His air was melancholy—his heart 
was brokcn—his manner confused—with the frightful thought of the 
tidings which he must announce, or leave to be carried to her ears, 
by the shouts of the horrid mob. But Maria was wrapped in her 
own thoughts, and did not observe his confusion. 

“And you think also that he will return?” she asked in that 
childish voice of grief—the winning tone, which begs a favorable 
answer. 

** Return my good Donna—the good God—Juan has gonc—think 
no more of him”’—stammered the old servant. 

** But he will return, Jos¢—I shall see him once more, and why 
raay I not love him still?” ; 

** Love him, Maria !” 

“* And why these tears, José! Is he not worthy the affection of 
the daughtcr of Hernandez ?” 

** Deeply, deeply, Donna Maria—for—last night he gave yet an- 
other proof of his devotion to Maria——” 

“Last night! What say yon, José ?” 

“ After bidding you adieu, he proceeded to the cemetery of the 
Dominicans, despite the terrible prohibition of the Maestro, to re- 
move frm insult the corse of Don Hernandez.” 

Donna Maria trembled. ‘ And they have murdered him too!” 
she gasped. 

*“Not yet! Seized by the Spaniards, he was conducted before 
the tribunal which Ulloa last night established. He was the first 
prisoner—and Pray for him, Donna Maria! Within the 
hour ¥ 

“ Don Juan to die! But, José, it cannot be! The Maestro will 
not permit it!” 

“* Ulloa, be assured, wearies himself not with the names of those 
whom his tribunal condemns to death. He gives the signal, by the 
report of a pistol, from his window, unknowing, uncaring what vic- 
tim falls before his cruel will!” 

** But he must be informed, José,” said Maria, standing up—“ and 
that, now !”? * 

‘* Alas! Donna Maria, no person can approach him, he is confined 
to his chamber by the wound which he received last evening.” 

“*Oh my God !” cried Maria, clasping her hands—* Will none of 
the friends of Don Juan a 

** Not one of them dare intercede for him, or apprise the Maestro 











she turned her head from m« she uttered the name of him, José 
—of Don Juan, and vanished! Oh horrible! horrible!” 

“Courage, my good child! Heaven has sent thee this vision for 
its own good ends,” said José, seating her upon a couch. 

A silence of some moments succeeded. The bells sounded the 
hour of eight. Suddenly recovering from her stupor, Maria rose to 
her feet. ‘* Come!’ she cried. 

** Whither ?” 

* Tothe Maestro !” 

CHAPTER XXIX. 
THE SIGNAL! 

Maria and José passed with difficulty through the dense crowd 
which had already assembled, impatient to witness the death of Don 
Juan; and in the miést of those blood-thirsty men, rose, black and 
menacing, the scaffold which awaited its prey. At the door of the 
hotel of Ulloa, they were challenged by the guard. ‘* What wish 
you ?” demanded one of the soldiers of Ulloa, rudely repulsing her. 

‘Speech with the Maestro del Campo!” 

“But you cannot enterhere! Fall back !” 

“Take this to Don Alonzo U!loa,” said Maria, presenting to a 


| soldier the medallion, “‘ and on the instant the Maestro will order you 
| to conduct me to him.” 


The soldier obeyed in svite of himself, at the voice of the young 


| lady, and hastened to execute her wishes. ‘ Bring hither the wo. 


man instantly !’? Ullea said, in a voice marked by the surprise which 
he felt at seeing the portrait which he immediately recognized. 

In a moment more, Maria was alone in the presence of the terrible 
representative of the Duke of Aiva. Her resemblance to her father 
was striking, and though Ulloa could not at once recall why he 
thought that he had scen those features, he trembled involuntarily 
as a murderer may, when the shade of his victim rises before him. 
But the thought of his son was ever uppermost in his mind. ‘ Don. 
na, Don Juan is known to thee ?—and where is he at this moment ?” 

‘““Yes—lI would speak of him to thee, Don Alonzo—Don Juan—I 
know where he—” 

“‘ This portrait !—your agitation! Oh speak, Donna! Speak !— 
and if he is in danger” — 

Maria had glided between the Maestro and the window, through 


| which the signal was to be given to the executioner and the people. 


ef a fact which may put him in opposition to the will of his soldiers. | 


All the Spanish officers fear that open revolt will break out in the 
army, which disregards even now ali orders which do not please the 
soldiers, who declare that the Maestro has betrayed them.” 

“But I dare go to him,” said Maria, with sudden strength—“ I 
dare tell him all!” 

«* Dare you think of such an interview ?” 

** Yes, I dare every thing—brave every thing to save Don Juan! 
Thou shalt go with me—come let us go now, my good friend !” 

** And how will you obtain an audience of the Maestro?” 

“‘I know not—the Holy Virgin will conduct us! Come, José! 


She possessed herself of the loaded pistol which laid upon the table 
ready to give the signal. With its muzzle she pointed to the crowd 
below, whose impatient cries grew louder and more frequent as the 
hour of the execution approached. ‘ There, Don Alonzo! Don 
Juan, your son! is there!” 

“Oh my God !” groaned the Maestro. To touch her was perchance 


| to discharge the pisto]— 


Thank heaven! the way is already open! This portrait, it is that of | 


his son, and with its assistance we will be in a moment in the pre- 
sence of the Maestro. Lose nota moment! My mantle!” 

A supernatural light shone in her eyes—and the ar’gel Hope caught 
new fire from their light. ‘* Yes—he shall live, and we will Jove.— 


‘“* He is there, Alonzo Ulloa! It is him whom thy barbarous sol- 
diers curse as they wait his coming—it is the fall of his head 
which they wait to see—it is his blood for which they thirst to. 
day, as yesterday they thirsted for that of Don Hernandez! and I 
hold in my hand the weapon which shall make the signal to the exe- 
cutioner—strike off the head of Don Juan—shed the bleod of the son 
of the Maestro !” 


Weak—prostrated by the loss of bluod 





and the failure of physi- 


| cal energy which had succeeded his delirious rage at the revolt of his 
| soldiers, and his paternal anguish when on the preceding evening his 


For me, he has devoted himself to death, and I will save him! Why | 


did I bid him adien? Why drive him from me——” 


fler reason tottered. She stared intently on vacancy. She 
leaned forward to listen, and a smile played upon her features. Sud- 


she would avert an approaching evil—her face was eloquent of pain. 
ful entreaty—‘t Nay do not curse me my mother! Just God!” and 
with a piercing shriek she sunk upon the floor. 


José returned to the apartment at this moment, and anxiously 
called upon the name of his young mistress as he raised her from the 


beloved son had cursep, and left him forever, Ulloa was like the un- 
fortunate who had been strained upon the rack, till stupidity has suc- 


| ceeded pain. His eyes were fixed immoveably upon the menacing 
| figure before him—his mouth stood agape—his breast heaved—his 
| limbs trembled—a shudder ran through his frame. 

denly she shrunk back, still, abased. She beckoned earnestly as if | 


The chime of bells played the joyous refrain which precedes the 


| sound of the hour—terrible mockery to the misery of the prisoner, 


more terrible yet it sounded to the mighty fallen—the cruel, the 
barbarous Alonzo now brought himself torgen! And the sound of 
many Voices rose and swe'led like the rising wind—braying hoarse 


| triumphs over his grief in the ears of the yesterday absolute Maestro 


floor. ‘ Do net leave me, José,” she murmured in a sepulchral tone | 
—‘I die!” Her eyes wandered wildly—her lips separated—her 


forehead was pallid and cold as death. 

** What new herror hzs visited you, my poor young lady ?” said 
her terrified attendant. 

** José! I have seen her there—there!” she said, clinging to his 


arm—‘ there—not a moment since! Oh my God! Have mercy | 


upon me! Have mercy upon me !” 

** Who, Maria ?” 

“* She was there—there, José, before me! My mother! She wore 
the vestments of the grave, José, but oh her face was calm, and holy 
happiness sat upon her sainted countenance. She smiled upon me, 
and heavenly love shone in my heart. She raised her arm to Heaven 
and then—oh God! I freeze!’ And the pvor child trembled in the 
arms of the faithful follower of her father’s house. She pressed her 
hands upon her eyes, as if she would forever seal their vision, and re- 
sumed in a low and broken voice—** Her face became clouded—s! e 





del Campo! 


‘“* What sayst thou!” he hoarsely whispered at length, “‘my son! 
Impossible! My son die there andthus! No! no! It is buta ter. 
rible dream !” 

** Look there, Alonzo Ulloa! Look for thyself! He comes! The 
ranks of the soldiers open to let the funeral cortege pass! The hour 
is about to sound—an instant more, and then’’— 

“ Just Ileaven! But what crime has he committed? Who has 
dared—” 

‘“* He has detached from the gibbet the corse of Don Hernandez— 
thou knowest him, Alonzo—the old man whom thou inast basely mur- 
dered! And he has therefore been condemned to death, in pursuance 
of thine own decree, by thine own tribunal !” 

“Take my life—lowerthe pistol,” begged Don Alonzo,extending his 
hands in supplication. Touch her he dare not, even had he possessed 
confidence in his strength. To call for assistance, or to lay hands 
upon her, was to discharge the weapon—“‘ Oh save Don Juan!” he 
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eontinued, “ strike me to the heart with my own sword! 
poniard in my own boscm! But spare my child !” 

* Don Alonzo, believest thou now that there is an avenging God ? 
Have the fatherless and the childless robbed by thee of their support 
cried in vain before high heaven !” 

** Who art thou ?” 

* A child whose mother thou hast killed with grief—a child whose 
father thou causcst to be hung last night, in the cemetery’ of the Do- 
minicans! Dost know me now ?”’ 

“The daughter of Don Hernandez”— 

“Scands before thee, Don Alonzo! And while that daughter 
avenges the death of her mother—while she avenges the murder of 
her father—drop upon thy knees! Upon thy knees I command 
thee !” She beheved herself Tue Avencer or Biroop—she was | 
drawn to her full height, and the glory which painters give the angel | 
Gabriel, shone in the features which were supernaturally lighted. 
The proud Macstro had fallen on his knees before her. 

“Mercy ! mercy!” he cried. ‘Take my life,Donna! That | 
child I love better a thousand fold than life—and he leves thee—oh, 
more than his earthly or his Heavenly Father! You cannot wiil 
- death—no—no—it is impossible! Mercy for him who loves 
thee !” 


Bury my | 











At these words, pronounced in the heart-rending accents of a fa- 


ther’s despair, Maria’s right arm slowly descended to her side. Her 
left hand was pressed against her feverish brow. ‘‘ Don Juan,” she 
murmured—* No! I cannot! J give the signal for thy death! J 
thy beloved—never! never!” 

The chime had ceased its airy music. Two strokes of the hour 
had already sounded. The thousands of eyes in the crowd were im. 
patiently watching for the flash from the Maestro’s windew, as they 
stamped upon the ground with impatience. Den Juan had arrived 
upon the scaffold, and the fatal axe was clasped in the hands of the 
executioner, 


“Donna, you are moved—you have melted —that terrible signal— 
you cannot give it!” said the Maestro, to wliom each echo of the bell 
was as the blow of a poniard at his heart. 

Suddenly a frightful expression passed over the countenance of 
Maria—a nivrtal paleness covered her features—cold sweat stood in 
huge drops upen her forchead—her arm was raised, and the piste] 
again presented. 

** Hold, Donna! for the love of Gud, forbear!” 

“Silence! Look !—There!—There!—Avanunt! avaunt! 
of my mother! He has murdered thy husband! He caused thee to 
die of grief! Don Juan ?————I comprehend! He is the son 
of thy murderer! My mother! Wilt curse thy danghter—Nvu! No! 


No! 8 


Mercy for thy poor Maria! 


Shade 
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“Donna! thou art mad!” said the shuddering Ulloa, as he trem. 
blingly attempted to rise—‘* Lower that arm !” 

“The signal! The signal!’ roared the angry crowd. 

“The signal! Ulloa—hearestthou? The signal! Thy assassin 
soldiers demand the signal! Ulloa is there an avenging God ?” 

His arm was stretched—it touched the weapon. 

A flash! A report! A chorus of devils shouting joy—a clap- 
ping of hands like the rush of mighty waters! ‘ Vive L’Espana!-— 
Thus perish all traitors !” 

‘‘Curses upon thee!” shouted the Maestro, ae in that fearful ex- 
igence all his strength returned. He threw himself down the stairs, 
and broke a passage througl: the compact mass of men who filled the 
square. “Hold! Hold! Mercy! it is my son! Mercy! Mercy!” 
he screamed in the agony of a father who would rush between death 
and his only child—* Spaniards! Soldiers! It is your Maestro del 
Campo! The man whose death you seek is his only son !” 

‘‘ His son!’ murmured the crowd as they gave way before him — 
But noone shouted ‘* Stay!” Thus on this day, and in his hour of 
imminent need, did the Maestro pash through the solid mass who but 
yesterday would have laid down for him to ride overthem. Thus 
covetous were they of their words which would have saved his son, 
who yesterday shouted “ Vive the Maestro!’ He was branded as a 
traitor—a coward, who shrunk from an order, to compass his ends 
by artifice—who killed a monk whom he dared not face—who sold 
the soldiers to death, whom he feared to command, 

And about the scaffold, the soldiers who knew nothing of this inter- 
ruption, deafened as they were by the noise immediately round them, 
shouted “ Death to the criminal! Mucra! Muera !” 

Silence profound reigned over the crowd—the silence of expec- 
tence as the victim bares his neck to receive the blow. Now shout, 
Alonzo, in God’s name! For in that moment death which seals all 
voices, thine may yet be heard! Hecannot. His tongue refuses its 
office. He foams at the mouth in his agony—the bandage has slip- 
ped from his wound, and his garments are bathed in his blood. They 
open to the right and leftto make way for the frightful figure—one 
step more—he touches the scaffuld— 

The bright axe gleams in the sun—it falls! Now rise the shouts 
of satisfied vengeance—* Vive L’Espana! Death to the last traitor !’’ 
The father sinks upon the body of his son and the flowing blood of 
both mingles! 

They bear him back to his house—without appearance of life or 
sense. And even that bloody crowd have had a gorge too much, and 
follow, sick at heart. 

** Who is this girl ?”” demanded Captain Davila of the soldiers who 
accompahied him in that hour of discipline forgotten, even to the 
chamber of the Maestro. 

‘* By St. Lorenzo! Itis the corse of a women !” said they, rais- 
ing the lifeless form hastily from the floor. 

** And she ?” 

‘‘Was the daughter of the virtuous Don Hernandez, whem you 
basely murdered last night !” said the faithful José, as he came for- 
ward to take charge, for the last time, of his dear young mistress. 
And no one laid a hand on that broken-hearted old man—for they felt 
that they nad enough of blood. 


re 


From the London and Peris Ladies’ Magazine of Fashions. 


“FASHIONS FOR JULY. 





With the warm weather new bareges have appeared, termed bareges 
Bayaderes. They are equally light and pretty, of very soft texture, 
sprigged with flowers or covered in Arabic patterns; next to glace silks 
they are the materials most in demand. In Paris white seems to be quite 
confined this season to evening dress. Embroidered muslins, India mus- 
lins, organdys, lace pointed muslins, and jaconets, are no longer visible 
by daylight; silks and worsted materials in a thousand different styles 
are the only articles in demand. Walking dresses are generally made 
high, to wear with the transparent mantalet or pelerine ; the skirts are of 
prodigious width, and the length as inconvenientas during the winter.— 
Short sleeves are fashionable for the house; in long ones, those 4 la Diane 
de Poiters and the Amadis are much worn. The pointed cersages are 
almost exclusively reserved for dress toilettes: the rounded point is worn 
en neglige, and the ceinture with long ends. Dinner dresses 
lards, satins, princesses, pekins, pou de soie, &c. 


are of fou- 


A novelty in trimmings is a new style in flounce made quite plain at 
the top, but falling in flutes at the edge; they form elegunt trimmings 
without loading the dress; they are’ very pretty in striped pekins; very 
full and narrow ruches chicorees are much in favor for redingotes and 


peignoires. Scarfs of embroidered muslins are trimmed with Valenci- 
ennes lace, headed by a bouillonne, through which a riband is passed, 
corresponding with the color of the dress. Mantalers are made of glace 
silk trimmed with bouillons, with armholes, and forming very large round 
at the back. The round pelerines continue to be much worn. Camails 
of shot silk are also trimmed with ruches of the same color, and black 
ones with gimp. 

There is at present little to say about bonnets; fancy straws anda 


i 
new kind of paille de riz, which cleans well, are the principal novelties. 
| 


Crape bonnets and tulle bouillon are very elegant and suitable for the 























































































mourant. Capotes a coulisses are always fashionable; they are frequent- 
ly entirely covered with tulle, whick gives them a very light appearance. 
Capotes composed of folds ot crape should always be of the color of the 
dress. Couronnes Josephine or Ceres, bunches of lilys of the valley, 
are used for capotes of gauzes; double poppies, daises, camelias, aloes, 
wild roses, for Leghords. 





THE STUDENT OF HANLAN: 


A TALE OF OPIUM SMOKING.* 





Wee-Ping-Wa-Ling-Tuh-Ye Kum 
Hoo-be-Pi-Ping Ho-Pi-Hum.} Hoo-Kau. 
Oh, the gentie Fum-Fum, was a worshipful youth, 
A student of talent, of trust, and of truth! 
Of excellent parertage, 
Wit with an arrant edge, 
Eloquence burning, 
And subtle discerning ; 
Of manners most excellent, 
Formed to enchant; 
And when to the sex he leant, 
Gay and gallant. 
As fat as a pig, 
And as sleek as a Cadi; 
As fresh as a fig, 
And as fair as a lady. 
In learning he beat all competitors hollow ; 
And, in short, 
Was a sort 
Of a piggailed Appolle. 


He dould tell you by heart 
Any part 
Of the works of the sages 
Who shined in past ages, 
Meng.tze, Laou.tze, and Confucius ; 
And of all whom the Muse 
Of the Central Land 
Imbucs 
With her des, 
Up to this very day— 
A great many they,” 
But I only can name one or two she has. 
There’s exquisite Nin-Kum, 
Whose pen makes the tin come, 
And Hum.Drum the poet, who has no great income 
(For income and ink.’em 
Although we may clink ’em, 
Are not such first cousins as perhaps you may think em.) 
There’s Ly the historian, and Bo the philosopher ; 
Si lost his mistress, and weeps for the loss of her; 
lum, Skum, and Hum—but all these we will pass over, 
Some are yet living, and some grows green grass over. 
There’s Fang the great critic, 
With pen analytic, 
And Sting, an ingenious satirical writer ; 
Slo, Lo, and Co, the political journalists ; 
Yawn, known because of his 
Moral philosophies, 
Sensible works which he’s welcome to learn who lists ; 
And Fun, Pun, and Grin, whose effusions are lighter. 
There are authors besides of wit, learning and passion ; 
But, above all that ever yet wrote or sang, 
The writer just now at the top of the fashion, 
Is elegant, moral, and eloquent Slang. 


But here we digress, and mishaps may enmesh us, 
Whilst wasting our moments so few and so precious. 
At all times it’s mght to “ take Time by the queue,” 
So let us return to Fum Fum, and pursue. 


With so much learning, taste, and knowledge, 
You easily may suppose 
To what distinguished rank he rose 
Among the youth at college. 





* Pi-Ping, an emment modern poet of China, wrote a series of poems with the 
excellent design of warning his countrymen against the vices which most pre- 
vailedamongstthem. From these we hav= selected the one devoted to the sub- 
ject of Opium-Smoking; but we have found it impossible to preserve, in an 
English version, the epic gravity and high moral dignity of tone that character- 
ize the serious poetry of the Chinese. It may give additional interest to the 
subject to mention, that the author died but a few years since, of the pernicious 
habit he deprecates ; having sought inspiration from the pipe whilst engaged in 
the composition of this poem. ; 

| These lines contaim a beautiful moral reflection and warning, applicable to 


this story; but are printed in the original language, from having baffled every 
attempt at translation. 
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Han!an College, Peking, 
Is that ef which we are speaking: 
Nor was there another student 
In all the imperial city 
. So proper at once and prudent, 
So clever, and wise, and witty. 
only ene besides was there ’ 


Who might with him in the least com 
A reader was he for a doctoi’s deer: 
A foe to Fum-Fum, and his name Fee-Fee. 
F.e.Fee and Fum.Fum were invetcrate foes, 
Not on y because the y were bent to oppose 
Each other in contests for classical prizes— 

And that fair renown that from learning arises ; 
But also because, as they both of them saw, 

So they both fell in love with the lovely Faw-Faw. 


-* 


Oh, the lovely Faw was the loveliest maid 
In all the Celestial Land; 
With her brows lovely bend, and her queue's lovely braid, 
And those sweet little claws on her hand! 
With her little coatee, so delightful to see, 
And her trousers so artfu!ly planned ; 
Eyes like cockatoo’s, and such dear little shoes, 
In which not a fairy might stand! 


| O happy the youth (for him fortune in truth, 





Hath a white page without any blot,) 
To whom it occurs that his pig-tail with hers 
Shall be tied in a true lover’s knot. 


Fum-Fem and Fee Fee—Oh, how each of them sighed, 
And wished for the lovely Faw- Faw as his bride ! 
Into loneliest corners all moodily drew, 
And neglected his studies, his dress, and his queue. 
Yet of slovenly manners, O lovers, beware ! 
If ye seek in your nets to entangle the fair, 
The whole of your art in your dress ye should use, 
And take the best care of your P’s and your Queue’s. 
But Fum-Fum and Fee-Fee, how could they but discover 
The passion of their hearts to the worthy old Fo.Fo, 
The father of Faw. Faw, who was seeking for a lover 
To give his girl away to, since « ff she must go? 
For ‘tis not the practice, within the Central Land, 
To keep such household chattels as daughters dear, on hand, 
But to sell them at a discount, because its very clear, 
That they eat their heads in provender when food is all so dear. 
And therefore old Fo. Fo, ke would not say “ No, no,” 
To the offers of Fum-Fum, or the proffers of Fee-Fee ; 
But he asked a little while just to see how things might go, 
Before he should determine whose the lady was to be. 
And he promised that that one should be in law his son, 
Who should reap the la: gest honors in learning’s ample field ; 
Who should pluck the golden crown from the forehead of renown ; 
To him, and to him only, his daughter he weuld yield. 


And so Fum.Fum and so Fee-Fee, 

They hated each other as much as could be: 

They hated each other as much as could be, 

And either would see, with exceeding much glee, 

His hated curival brought down on his knee, 

To do some great penance, to-bear some great shame, 

That should lose him all hope of the beautiful dame. 

Now we know not whether you may know, but there is a certain 

festival, 

That is held once in three years, at the college of Hanlan: 

Examinations then take place, whereby to choose the best of all, 
Among the young collegians who do the best they can. 

Excitement ’mong all parties then rises to a high zest, 

Then Messrs. the professors, each strives to look the wisest ; 

Then parents come, and all is hum and bustle in the capital, 

And boobies gaze as lanterns blaze, and flags and pennons flap it all. 


The Emperor, that temperer of the mortar of society, 
Whose edicts serve so well to keep the frame of things together, 
Who trowels up the state with such prudence and propriety, 
And watches it, and botches it in times of evil weather; 
Sits on his throne of state, with his councillors about him, 
Who never must presume to contradict or doubt him ; 
Who seek to please him first, before or gods or little fishes, 
And never recommend a thing but what they know he wishes. 
The Emperor he sits 
Upon his throne of state, 
To mark the exercise of wits 
In thesis or debate ; 
And every young collegian 
Of all the Central Region, 
Receives the royal command to 
Do the best he can do. 
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And this triennial festival was | drawing near at waar 
And many young competitors to gain its prizes planned ; 





Whose hearts were beating high with hope or sinking with misdout- 
As often as they thought upon the innings and the outings. [ings. 


Fum-Fum among them all was the sharpest and the learnede’t, 
As far as, ere the trial, any body could discern, id est,) 
But being a tea-totaller, he suffered in his nerves so much, 


Ho scarce could hope to gain a prize, although he might deserve 


so much : 
For trepidations frequently will set the brain a turning, 


And self-possession often wins what should be won by learning. 


And next tohim, Fee. Fee 
Was the likeliest man to be 
At the top of all the tree, the glorious tree of learning ; 
He knew the different pages 
Of the books of ancient sages, 

Who illumined former ages with the rays of their discerning ; 
Ardas with modest timorousness he was not aught afflicted, 
That he should bear the prizes off by 1nany was predicted. 
Therefore Fum-Fum was despondent excessively, 

And felt the thing weigh on his feelings oppressively ; 
His brow was all day puckered up in a frown, 
And ever his pigtail hung sheepishly down. 
This was fvolish we own, 
And he ought to have shown 
A greater amount of self confident ease ; 
He ought to—but lauk ! 
It’s so easy to talk, 
Whilst, to tell you "the fact, 
It’s much harder to act; 
And funk is, we fancy, a sort of disease ; 
Good wine, to be sure, 
Is its very best cure ; 
But tea we should think 
The worst thing you could drink : 
And the fact may be proved by plain argumentations 
Because the Chinese are the funkiest of nations. 


The day was drawing nearer when Fum-Fum ought to wia 
A most abundant harvest of both renown and tin ; 

Of both renown and tin, for we’d have you understand, 
Those are not incompatible in that Celestial Land. 


But still he grew more nervous, 
(So Fortune loves to serve us,) 
And felt his fears would nail him, 
In spite of all his heed of it; 
And that his heart would fail him, 
Just when he had most need of it— 
Unless he could discover some artificial means 
Of keeping up his courage, when he came befure the skreens. 


Now, we cannot tell how the case might be, 
When you were reading for your degree, 
But we know how numbers seek 
To nerve both mind and body: : 
Depending—for Latin and Greek— 
Upon colc.without and toddy ; 
Those are capital things to fill the skin, 
And cold-without makes warm within. 


“ While spirits and black, 
Red spirits and gray, 
Mingle, mingle, mingle, 
You that mingle may.” 
Though some people think that without any mingling, 
Pure spirit produces a pleasanter tingling. 
The spirit of rice, which is called ** Sam.shoo,” 
Was the only spirit that Fur-Fum knew : 
it’s a sort of a gray spirit, sparkling and frisky, 
And bears a resemble nce to Irish whisky. 
But Fum-Fum disliked it extremely, 
And held it not proper or seemly 
To sharpen his wit’s very clever edge 
Sy any such species of beverage. 


Oh, Fum-Fum, beware! for the case will be more dire, 
If, when you shun the frying-pan, vou fall into the fire. 


The night was dark and dreadful— 
Of horrors it had fed full; 

The rain came down a deluge, 

The rattling hail-stones fell huge ; 
And the hghtning flames were glancing, 
Like fiery demons dancing ; 

And the thunder peals were rolling 3 
As the knell of earth were tolling ; 
And all the broad black river 

Was in such fume and fever, 

As though the great black dragon, he 
Were writhing in an agony. 





And Peking’s lords and spouses 
Were mostly in their houses ; 


For few, you may imagine it, without compulsory 1eason, 
Would wish to be abroad in such a hideous season, 


But Fum-Fum all day had been studying Slang, 


And feeling oppressed, 
And wanting some rest, 
He put by his books in the afternoon— 
He put by his books with a bit of a pang, 
And forth he must fare, 
For a gulp of fresh air, 
But intending of course to be back again soon— 
To be back again soon, 
After tasting the boon, 
Which hard.reading students, 
A class of imprudents, 
So seldom enjoy, having no time to spare, 
Of bodily needments 
To take the due heedments, : 
And feeling the carcass no part of their care. 
He was hastening back when the storm 
Began in an ominous form, 
With a distant grow], and a few big drops, 
Such as make all the passengers run into shops, 
And promote the sale of umbrellas and pattens, 
To save their silks, their crapes, and satins. 
We like to observe when storms begin, 
How the folks run lielter-skelter, 
In search of the nearest shelter ; 
And sometimes make a blunder 
In the roofs they are entering under. 


| Rain. water (whose reasons of course must be fallacies) 


Hath decoyed your tea-totaller into gin-palaces ; ee 
When, nevertheless, you must know very well he meant 
| But to seck some relief from too much of the clement. 


| Made haughty lords stand among groups of low sots, 
| And proud ladies visit the poor in their cots: 
| And induced your grave magistrate into mine uncle’s, 


Without any purpose te pawn his carbuncles, 
Though your worshipful friend, whom so much thou reverest, 


| Hath a set of nose jewels the rarest and queerest. 


It hath brought your good pastor to pray in a chapel, he 


| Else would have looked on extremely unhappily ; 


| And as a!l will be swift to get out of the lurch, 
Hath drawn your fell schismatics into the church. 
But, as touching Fum-Fum,—on his way to his home 
He was caught in the storm, and he wished to get out of it 


| Because he could tell from the darkness full well, 


That it would not pass over without a fair bout of it: 

And Fum.Fum was frightened” 
Whenever it lightened ; 

And didn’t like thunder, or hail-stones, or water-spouts : 
He wasn’t a buck 
Of such nerve and such pluck, 
As should make him defy 
The wrath of thesky, 

Or go where waves rvar and the red stream of slaughter spouts. 
It can’t be expected 
That persons connected 

With quiet pursuits, such as science and learning, 
Should take much delight 
In the fury and fright, 

Ww here elements clash, or the battle is burni ing. 


} Therefore Fum. Fum looked round to find 


A house, to escape from the rain and the wind ; 
And what should he see, 
Close under his lee, 
But a bamboo screen hanging down before 
The neighboring door, 
Which secmed contrived to balk the wet, 
Which came down thicker and heavier yet ; 
So, lifting it up, in his fear to be sopped, 
Speedily into the house he popped. 


Alas! that Fum-Fum did not know 
That the bambo-sereen before the door, 


| Him thus provoking to shun a good soaking, 


Oh, sign of wo! was meant to show : 
That there dwelt a similar spirit to Fo, 
The spirit of opium smoking.— 
The spirit of abstraction, 
The spirit of inaction, 
The spirit of delusion, 
The spirit of confusion, 
The spirit of inanity, 
The spirit of insanity, 
Of life without reality, 








_ 





Of living dead vitality. 
When he found himself in an opium shop, 
He did:,’t, of course, much like to stop ; 
But then again, it was equally true, 
That he didn’t much like to get wet through ; 
Moreover, he didn’t much like to stay 
Without having something for which he might pay ; 
So he gave his mouth a back-hand wipe, 
‘“ Well, once in my life, I'll try a pipe : 
By Fortune thus sent here, 
I think I may venture ; 
For, as to my e’er being brought to smoke opium, 
Though many would doit, 
And afterwards rue it, 
I’m rather too wise for it—faith, I should hope I am.” 
So he threw off his hat, 
And down he sat, 
With a hand on his hip, 
On a bamboo mat; 
Put a pipe in his lip, 
And began to flip, 
The flies away with his pigtails’ tip. 
He stared round the room, 
Through the thick curl ng funie, 
To know all about both his where and with whom ; 
And he saw some strange faces, 
With hideous grimaces ; 
Some moeing and mopping, 
And some with jaws dropping ; 
Some looking most wise, 
With their green sunken eyes ; 
Some fretful, some foolish, 
Some ghastly and ghoulish : 
Some half-naked skeletons, livid and green, 
Whose stagnated blood left no life in their mien ; 
With lips drawn awry, and gums sunken and blue, 
And their teeth, black and yellow, thrust forth in full view ; 
And with minds in the last rags of idiotcy cloaked, 
These their horrible appetites feebly provoked 
With the dregs of the poison that others had smoked. 





When thou would’st, O death, carouse, 
Bind the poppy round thy brows ; 
Bind it round with bony glee ; 
Tis the fittest wreath for thee ! 
Toadstools, and nightshades, and darnele, 
Mou!d.mosses fatted in charnels, 
Hemlocks, and henbanes, and aconites, 
Witch.gathered deep in the black o’ nights, 
Though they be poisons of dignity, 
Match not the poppy’s malignity. 
Though death be a Proteus of horrible shapes, 
His worst forms beside be but second rate copies, 
Of those wherein under his gray bones he drapes 
When he ’noints 
His old joints 
With the unguents of poppies. 
*T was a fearful sight and well might yield 
A warning to the student ; 
And here morality opens a field ; 
But we shall not intrude in’t. 
If we show you where her grounds begin, 
And give you leave to sport therein, 
You will think that quite enough, no doubt, 
And not ask us to measure them out. 


But, strange to say, the sight he saw, 
Though it filled him quite with horror and awe, 
Had not the effect, 
We so well might expect, 
Of making him loosen the pipe from his jaw ; 
But he smoked away 
At his yard of clay, 
Or his piece of bamboo, we rather should say, 
As though it were pleasant 
To him to be present 
Ata scene such as that we have just been depicting, 
Where still with worse horrors were horrors conflicting. 


When Fum-.Fum had finished he found, 

His brains spin pleasantly round, 

And he seemed to be floating through oceans 

Of pleasant st fancies and notions. 

He rose, and walked off in delightful excitement, 

And thought he before never knew what delight meant ; 

Like wheels running down a gentle declivity, 

His memory was in such a state of activity, 

That the works of great Slang he remembered each word of, 
And knew books by heart he had not even heard of. 
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And his nerves, too, got into such excellent trim, 
| That he felt he had courage to look very grim, 
| If the Emperor’s self should look crossly at him. 
On the following morning, however, 
He felt himself funkier than ever ; 
| The simplest lessons he couldn’t say through, 
And he got three cuts from his master’s queue. 
This made him depond 
‘** Beyond beyond,” 
| And inclined him almost to jump into the pond: 
But he afterwards thought he might find some relief 
In an opium pipe, from his dulness and grief ; 
| And what could it hurt, if he smoked but a wee, 
Just to keep up his pluck, till he passed his degree ? 
’T was the sensible part, 
If only because 
It might gain such a heart 
As the lovely Faw-Faw’s. 
More rational still, 
Because it should kill 
Every hope that might be 
In the foolish Fee-Fee. 
| So Fum.Fum smoked his pipe with particular glee. 


At last came the day so desired and feared ; 
| At last came the day, and the daylight appeared. 
All Peking flocked into the learned rehearsal. 
And hubbub and hurry became universal. 
| The tailors were busy the week before, 
| In mending old dresses and making more ; 
| And now all the barbers were so in demand, 
| There were scarcely enough to be found in the land ; 
| What with shaving the heads of man, women, and lad, 
| You'd have fancied i’ faith all the world had gone mad; 
| ‘There was shaving of heads and plaiting of queues, 
| And painting fair cheeks of all be>utiful hues ; 
There was tinting of nails and squeezing of feet, 
For who but would wish to look handsome and neat, 
When the whole of the city was forth in the street ? 


On his throne of high state sat the Emperor bold, 
Like “ X with his legs across” cross-legged sat he ; 
And his ladies were near him, so fair to behold, 
But in small wicker cages that no one might see. 
And six pairs of spectacles, ranged on each side, 
Formed a spectacle proper to kindle his pride ; 
For behind every pair sat a councillor keen, 
With a nose of great gravity peeping between. 
The pastors and masters, the doctors and proctors, 
Of learnings great digest the learned concocters, 
Were ranged in due order; and next on the boards, 
_ Were the small mandarins, with their buttons and swords, 
Then the parents and uncles, and guardians of students, 
Had their part of the floor just marked out by a few dents ; 
And last came the scholars, so proud of their knowledge, 
Of morals, and shetoric, and history its big tales ; 
Whilst the great court was filled up in front of the college, 
With rag.tail and bob-tail, all bobbing their pig-tails. 


The spectacles put on their learnedest looks, 
And the orators spoke like printed-books ; 
| Joy was in flower and wisdom ripe, 
| And the Emperor smiled as he smoked his pipe ; 
| The Emperor smiled as the crew he scanned, 

To think what learning was in his land ; 

For there was not a student the least in size, 

But had got his head stuffed with the works of the wise ; 
| So that each of their heads, to his fancy’s view, 
Seemed a book full of print, with a mark for the queue. 
Well! some heads are books to hold learning—but, marry, 
Know as much as do books of the learning they carry. 
At last they began, sir ; 
| The trial was hard, 
} 


And question and answer 
Played thrust and guard ; 
| Some fumbled, and stumbled, and tumbled ; then mumbled, 
And grumbled because their ideas were jumbled, 
Whereby all at once they were painfully humbled, 
And hope’s handsome fabric so cruelly crumbled : 
And some got on better by muttering and stuttering, 
And sputtering as though their tongues wanted a buttering, 
With muscles all twitching and pig-tais all fluttering, 


For no one could make out the words they were uttering. 


But at last came the turns of Fee-Fee and Fum.Fum, 
| And there rose a great hum when the folks saw them come, 
\ For the tongue of report had by no means been dumb; 
| She had whispered to some, or made signs with her thumb, 


And big drops of heat from their foreheads down guttering,— 
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And at other times spoke out as loud as a drum, 
And had told of the pair, 
Of their learning so rare, 
And besides of their rivalry touching the fair. 


Fee-Fee stepped forth with confidence, collected quite and cool : 

He knew himself, 1f not the best, the second best at school ; 

And he knew his rival, poor Fum-Fom, at other times his match, 
Was likely to break down with funk when he come up to the scratch. 


But Fum-Fum had been smoking well his opium pipe that morn, 
And so could speak as free and bold as any man that’s born ; 
And looked with scurn on rivalry so paltry as Fee-Fee’s, 

For he thought himself the better man by numberless degrees. 


Yet when they underwent the proof, it chanced to fall out so, 

That which might be the abler youth not any one might know: 

I can’t get all within my page reporting Fame could cram in hers; 
Suffice that cither knew enough to puzzle his examiners. 
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| The learned professors were greatly perplexed, 
| And to clear up the mystery asked, “ What will come next 


ay 


| The lenses loomed large on the noses of sages, 
| And the dear little ladies squeaked ovt of their cages ; 


;° 


} 


I'he parents and guardians stood twiddling their queues; 

The mandnrins coughed, and the students turned pale ; 
And the rag-tag and bob-tail asked what was the news, 
When his Majesty ordered the culprit to jail. 


On hearing the fact of how Faum-Fum attacked, 
And made such rude seige on 
His fellow collegian, 


| What mode might be left for the judges to act ? 


Though questions made sharp thrusts at them to take them by sur- | 


prise, 
Prepared were they to parry these with pointedest replies ; 
And tried in logic, rhetoric, and classic prose and rhymes, 
Fum-Fum but hesitated twice, and Fee-Fee but three times. 


And so the judges for a while suspended their decision, 


Till they could look the question through, and view with clearer | 


vision ; 
And bade the rival youths meanwhile in an outer room to stay, 
% . . . . . ¢ 
That their presence in the hall might cause no bias either way 


And the learned heads were busy, when the two young men were | 


gone, 
in sifting through the business with their pro and with their con; 
And they laid their learned pigtails all together to make plain, 
Whether Fum.Fum or Fee-Fee might be the cleverer of the twain 


But when the fact was laid before their consciences so nice, 

That thrice Fee-Fee was found at fault, and Fum-.Fum only twice, 
In Fum.Fum’s favor they prepared their verdict to impart, 

When they heard a sudden noise that made their learned pigtails start. 


Now it came to pass, as it well might be, 
That when Fum.Fum and when Fee-Fee, 
Those rivals alike in love and books, 
Met by themselves in an outer apartment, 
Each knowing full well what the other at heart meant, 
They cast at each other some comical looks : 
And with scornings and sneers 
And with jibings and jeers, 
And with laughter and leers, 
As in fact it appears, 
They treated each other, each anxious to show 
Himself, such a much greater man than his foe. 


“ Faugh, faugh !” said Fum-Fum in low voice to Fee. Fee, 
“Would Fo-Fo give Faw-Faw to a fellow like thee ? 

By my fay, no, Fee-Fee: fair Faw-Faw is to come 

As a fee from Fo-Fo to thy foeman Fum-Fum.” 


“* Nay, few, few,'’ said Fee-Fee, “ can believe that Fo-Fo 
Would affy fair Faw-Faw toa youth so so-so : 

Fye, fye, no, Fum-Fum! fair Faw-Faw is to be 

As a fee from Fo.Fo to thy foeman Fee-Fee.” 


As thus spoke Fee-Fee, oh, how wroth grew Fum-Fum, 
His rage made him hot and his scorn made him dumb : 
His swift indignation he could not restrain, 
For the fumes of the opium were still in his brain. 
He could not restrain it, so what did he do, 
But he seized poor Fee-Fee with both hands by the queue, 
And exerting his arms with more strength than would rope yem 
If he hadn’t been highly excited by opium, 
He made him his victim, 
And knocked him and kicked him, 
And then swung him round and round over his head, 
Till his queue 
Broke in two, 
And away Fee.Fee flew, 
When stopped by the door, 
He fell plump on the floor, 
Which occasioned the noise which we mentioned before, 
And frighted the sages, as also was said. 
When the cause of the clamor was known in the hall, 
The judges looked grave and the councillors blinked, 
And the Emperor put on a frown to appal 
So fearful that none who looked at him but winked : 
Unhappy Fee-Fce was found lying along, 
N o life in his limbs and no breath in jaws, 
And a little way cff was the cause of the wrong, 
With the tip of the pigtail still left in his paws. 


It was plain that Fum-Fum, by his headstrong proceeding, 
Would have thruwn himself out of the field, 
In spite of his worth and his erudite reading, 
If Fee-Fee should ever be healed : 
He had lost every claim, 
And they struck off his name : 
But as Fee-Fee appeared to be dead, 
Why there seemed every chance 
(His ill-luck to enhance) 
That they shortly might strike off his head. 


And sure ’tis a prospect one’s nerves to relax, 
To think that one’s head should be docked by an axe, 
Or a hatchet, or great guillotine ; 
And if we should live leng enough ever to see 
Our own head struck off, oh, we hope it may be 
By a copper-plate printing machine ! 
Or we don’t mind wood blocks, 
So they be but of box, 
And the headsman an artist of name : 
But an’ if we be hung, 
We shal! hope to be slung 
In a neat little maple-wood frame. 


Well, the people all stared when the judges declared 
That Fum.Fum was struck off the list ; 


| And that Fee-Fee would be at the top of the tree 


If he had not so ceased to exist. 
They gave up his body, so battered and bloody, 
To some of his frienés that were there : 
And they broke up the court to betake them to sport ; 
And with kites and sky-reckets, and squibs in their pockets, 
With fifes and drums and with nice sugar plums, 
The sages, we bet, grew a frolicsome set, 
And cared very little for care. 


But, alas! for the fate of the foolish Fum.Fum, 
Had he only been wise, he’d have joined in the hum! 
Now thrust in a dungeon so damp and so dim, 
The squibs, fifes, and sugar-plums were not for him. 
His renown, his Faw. Faw, too, he lost for his freak, 
And might perhaps lose his head by the end of the week. 
Poor pigtailed Apollo! 
What course could he follow, 
Not now having opium to smother his diead? 
Why, giving a wipe 
To the bow! of his pipe, 
He cut up his pigtail and smoked it instead. 


| The days rolled slowly o’er Fum.Fum within his prison cell ; 


| 
| 
j 


The first day passed—the second came—the third, and all was 
well ; 

The fourth rolled by on leaden wheels,—the fifth on wheels of lead ; 

The sixth a heavier pace than all,—he wished that he were dead ! 


He looked around, but looked in vain, for poison, rope, or knife ; 
“Oh, would I'd died ten thousand times, or ere I came to life !” 
He tried his belt, —‘‘ Ah me! ah me! I almost had forgotten, 
This would not serve to hang a mouse, it is so old and rotten !” 


The seventh day came,—with every day his hope had grown more 
dim,— 
The seventh day came,—of all the days the saddest day to him ; 


| For lying so long in the damp, he had caught a cold and cough ; 


j 


| 
| 


Besides,—men came to lead him forth and see his head chopped off. 

They led him forth—those heartless men—they led him forth frem 
jail, 

They lugged him forward by his head,—they could not by his tail,— 

By reason that, as we just now made mention in our lay, 

The latter, pressed into his pipe, had all been puffed away. 


At first, as he was hauled along, it somewhat eased his dread, 
| To fancy favour might be shown to one so deeply read ; 


| But when brought in the judgment hall, so stern the judges looked, 


He knew that books were all in vain,—he knew that he was booked. 


| And when he glanced around the hall,—to prove that hope was vain, 
Lo! executioners were there with instruments of pain; 
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Bamboos, cangues, and harsh thumb-screws, and ankle-screws he | 
saw, 


And hatchets dread to chop the head,—stern ministrants of law. 


Those horrid executioners they seized on poor Fum Fam, 

And through the hall of judgment then rose expectation’s hum : 

They screwed his thumbs as flat as leaves and crunched his ankle 
bones, 


And ali the people clapped their hands to hear his fearful groans. 


And — they strapped him, waist and knees, against an upright 
oard, 
And would have lopped away his head by whirling round a sword ; 
But just as one had raised it up, prepared his head to lop, 
Lo! some one called aloud to them, requesting them to stop. 
So they just stopped to know 
Who had called to them so, 
And asked, rather angry, ** Who ishe? Who is he ?” 
When who should it be 
But the very Fee-Fee 
On account of whose death they had all been so busy. 
And Fee Fee stepped forth and went up to the judges, 
And told them he bore no ill-feelings and grudges 
Towards hapless Fum. Fum, who had suffered already 
Enough, for the future to make him more steady. 
He said (but they scarcely believed him at all) 
That he had not been killed out and out by bis fall ; 
But had lain, as it chanced, 
For a season entranced, 
And when he recovered was not very sore ; 
So had little to rue, 
Save the loss of his queue, 
And that very probably time would restore. 
‘* And now,” said Fee-Fee, “ I have married Faw-Faw, 
Who begged me to come 
And pray that Fum.Fum 
Might not suffer farther distress from the law. 
So I only just waited a moment to see 
How thumb.screws and ankle-screws act, 
And I trust you will let my friend Fum-Fum go free. 
Now that some of his bones have been cracked.” 


The judges consulted a little, aside, 
And briefly in answer to Fee-Fee replied, 
That they pardoned the life of Fum-Fum: 
To the great disappointment of all in the court, 
Who expected to Witness sume excellent sport, 
And found it was only a hum. 
So Fum-Fum wassent home, for he couldn’t well walk. 
And his story occasioned a great deal of talk : 
But as for himself, oh, ne’er 
From that very time forth could he hold up his head, 
Though it wasn’t cut off,—-and the life that he led 
Wasa very great burden to bear. 
You fancy he couldn’t be much at his ease, 
When he knew fair Faw. Faw was his foeman Fee-F ce’s ; 
So to banish regret, 
(Though it got him in debt,) 
He laid out in opium all he could get, 
And he smoked it away 
By night and by day, 
Not minding at all what his parents might say. 
And his face grew green 
And he got very lean, 
And his eyes were too terrible things te be seen ; 
And his wasted lips round his teeth were spread, 
With the horrible grin of a live death’s head. 
And he moped and he Pined as his health declined, 
Until, from an equal marasmus of mind, 
In an idiot fit, one day, 
(Though it’s likely the fact may look strange in our type,) 
He sat himself down on the bowl of his pipe, 
And bya mistake, 
Which he happened to make,— 
Or urged thereunto by the woes he endured, 
And because to be smoked is the way to be cured,— 
Smoked his very own self away. 
i 


Cuttivation or Porators.—A French soldier placed half a dozen 
potatoes at the bottom of a cask, upon a layer of sand and fresh earth, 
three or four inches thick.. When the stalks had risen to a few inch. 
es, he bent them down, and covered them four or five inches deep 
with the same mixture. He continued this operation until the cask 
was full. Six or seven months after, upon emptying the vessel 
(which stood in a court yard) he found that the half dozen potatoes 
had produced an enurmous quantity of new ones, from the portions 
of the mother stems which had been successively laid down and 
covered 
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LUCK AND ILL LUCK. 

About the end of the year 1749, two vehicles were rolling rapidly, one 
close after the other on the road from Paris to Versailles. The foremost 
was the coche public, which contained only one passenger, M. Pigafet,a 
man of much merit; the other, a brilliant equipage, drawn by two su- 
perb and vigorous horses, drove towards the dwelling of power, convey- 
ing thither Comte de M——, a nobleman renowned throughcut Europe 
for his talents, his opulence, and his singular adventures. The noble 
coursers were on the point of passing, and leaving far behind them the 
poor hacks of the public coach—when the wheels knocked together ; and 
the shock was so violent, that the public vehicle, its conducteur, its 
horses, and its solitary passenger, were rolled pell-mell into the middle 
of the road. M. Pigafet, in his fall, dislocated his right hand; Comte 
de M , who was naturally a good and feeling man, made him all the 
apologies possible, expressed his sincere regret, and offered him a place 
in his carriage to finish his journey. The driver was recompensed for 
his misadventure ; and, as soon as they arrived at Versailles, the Comte 
sent for a surgeon, who dressed M. Pigafet’s hand. Pigafet, touched 
by the constant attentions of his new host, and with the chagrin which 


he seemed to feel for being the cause of this trifling accident, thought it 
incumbent on him to relieve his conscience, and assured the Comte that 
the clash of the two vehicles was not to be attributed either to the res- 
tiveness of the horses, or the maladresse of the driver—but to the perti- 
nacity of his own evil destiny, which had always placed a ditch between 
him and the object at which he aimed—a rock ahead at the mouth of 
every harbor he tried to enter. ‘My journey to Versailles was to de- 
stroy or realize a great hope,” said he: “1 had just arrived at the ob- 
ject, and I am rolled in the ditch. I ought to have expected as much— 
all is as it should be; and it really is more honor than I am accustomed 
to, to see a noble Comte in the number of the causes of my thousand and 
one catastrophes. Once, a curst lap-dog made me lose the object of my 
affections—a bon-mot closed the doors of the Academy upon me, per- 
haps, for ever—and a contemptible insect, I may say, hurled me from a 
throne.” . 

Comte de M , astonished at this speech, looked steadily at M. 
Pigafet, he nevertheless, appeared tospeak with calmness and sincerity. 
His look was tranquil and undisturbed: in fact, he showed no symptoms 
of being out of his mind. His host, whose curiosity had been strongly 
excited, again expressed all the interest he took in his fate, sought to 
dissuade him from drawing such sinister presages from his late accident, 
and cencluded by requesting to be informed on the subject of those sur- 
prising adventures, of which he appeared to be the victim. 

M. Pigafet, as may be conjectured from his preamble, was as much 
disposed to speak as the Comte to hear, and I did not wait to be asked 
twice. “I was bornin Paris,” said he; ‘“ my father, an honest, but 
theorizing man, had discovered in me some aptitude for intellectual la- 
bors, and thought he was providing for my future welfare in setting me to 
acquire, all at once, superficial information in a great number of arts and 
sciences—being persuaded that an acquaintance with these different 
branches of knowledge would qualify me to choose a path suited to my 
genius and my abilities. 

“The progress of civilization among nations—the gradual consolida- 
tion of societies in the midst of barbarism and disturbance—this volun- 
tary curb which force imposes on itself ;—in a word, all the benefits of 
legislation strongly affected my mind. I accordingly betook myself to 
the study of law, and became an avocat. I had acquired some reputa- 
tion at the bar, when I was cailed on to plead at the Chatelet, in a 
cause, of the justice of which | was perfectly convinced My antago- 
nist, a man of the name of Bernard—as mere a blunderer as ever exist- 
ed, but who contrived to conceal his ignorance and fatuity under a false 
air of modesty—pronounced, in a stammering way, a very bad pleading, 
which nevertheless, was the production of some one else. His voice 
lowered so much during the course of reading, that not a word was 
heard at the end: and a buzz of private conversation got up among the 
public, in the hall, and even onthe bench. 1 spoke in my turn, and was 
heard with the greatest attention; but in the heat of delivery, a vehement 
gesture which I made, deranged my wig, and gave me sv grotesque an 
appearance, that an universal laugh burst from all quarters, which was 
augmented by the unlucky efforts I made to repair the disorder in my 
legal head-dress. I not only lost my cause, but every time that I ap- 
peared at the bar, the same laugh awaited me on my vecupying the tri- 
bune. I lost courage, and quitted a career in which an equivocal gesture 
is sufficient to compromise the rights of the widow and the orphan. 

* Physical and moral inquiries into the nature of man had always 
great attractions for me; 1 was acquainted with some branches of natu- 
ral science, and the medical system then in fashion seemed to me sus- 
ceptible of important ameliorations. I devoted myself to medicine with 
ardour: I compared Hippocrates, Galen, and Avicenna with the mod- 
erns, and fancied I perceived that the sublime science had degenerated, 
by losing its simplicity in the hands of doctors of the bolus, and elixir. 
I had the courage to combat inflammatory diseases by water, regimen, 
and bleeding; I even dared to prescribe Jesuit’s bark, which then was 
in the height of its popularity. I obtained numberless enemies ameng 
apothecaries, wine merchants, and my brother physicians; but proud of 
the unexpected success, which every day awaited my exertions, I boldly 
pursued my course. Being called one day to consult with a physician 
newly admitted, I recognized in him Bernard, my old antagonist at the 
bar. He also had become a doctor; and differing with me as to the 
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manne} of treating our patient, he declared him adead man if [ ma- ; 
naged him according to my system. The patient, however, confided in 
me, in which he did right, for he was speedily growing convalescent: 
when, having taken some grapes by my direction, a cursed grape-stone 
stuck in his cesophugus, and occasioned such violent efforts in his at- 
tempts to get rid of it, that it induced apoplexy, and he died suddenly, 
to the great joy of Bernard, who boasted every where of his prediction, 
and prated about what he called the fata! effects of my system. 

‘“* My reputation suffered, and his increased. In the wine-rooms, and 
the apothecaries’ shops, the clamours against me redoubled. It was in 
vain that I proved that the unlucky grape-stone alone had destroyed the 
beneficent effects of my care—nobody would listen to me. To add to 
my misfortune, Gil Blas appeared about the same time, and it was 
thought that Dr. Sangrado was drawn for me. Every body gave me the 
nick-name, and ridicule finished what ill-luck had begun. Lost a!l cre- 
dit—and with me, I scruple not to say, the rising edifice of the real art of 
curing disorders fell to the ground. 

“‘A nick-name in France often hurts more than a bad action. The 
wound inflicted by the weapon of ridicule is only to be cicatrized under 
other skies, and in different climates. I realized my little fortune, resolv- 
ing to speculate upon it, I became a voluntary exile from my jeering 


, country. 


“Commerce, the link of nations, the parent of civilization, the perpet- 
ual source from which all the blessings and luxuries & life are supplied, 
is, to a thinking man, an object worthy of the most profound meditation. | 
In spite of the contempt which little people, with great airs, or great | 
names affect to feel for it, it is, said I, to extend or protect commerce 
that all wars are undertaken, that kings risk the security of their thrones, 
and shed the blood even of their nobles; that diplomacy supplies all the 
resources of genius and cunning; that the useful arts are perfected, and 
that an external correspondence of emulation and activity is kept up in 
all the civilized world. I became then a merchant; I established my- 
self in the West Indies, into which | imported the productions of French 
mannfactures, and sent back to France in return transatlantic commodi- 
ties, always excepting Jesuit’s bark: for, superior to Coriolanus, I did 
not wish to injure my ungrateful compatriots. My commercial transac- 
tions prospered beyond my expectations; and in a few years, my funds 
having increased tenfold, permitted me to revisit, with a large fortune 
honorably acquired, the dear spot where I was born, and to brave the 
jokes and nicknames of my old rivals. With the hope of making a still 
more considerable addition to my fortune, I employed the greatest part 
of my capital in the purchase of India stuffs, then very fashionable in Pa- 
ris, and embarked immediately fur France, with my mind fullof the most 
flattering projects of future happiness. The voyage was prosperous : but 
on disembarking I found that almost all my goods had been pierced and 
gnawed through by a little worm which had got into the bales. I was 
ruined. The next day another ship, freighted by that same Bernard, who 
seemed destined to pursue me every where, arrived with a cargo of the 
same stuffs—he had the market to himself, and for the third time he pro- 
fited by my disaster. 


“Despair seized on me. A Russian general, with whom I had re- 
turned from the West Indies, advised travelling to rally my spirits, and 
proposed to me to accompany him into his own country, where, he said, 
[ could not fail to obtain an advantageous employment from my varied 
knowledge, and the protection which, at that time, the Russian govern- 
ment held out to the French. I accepted his propasal, and set out for 
St. Petersburgh, where I soon became acquainted with the most power- 
ful men of the court. I asked for a professorship—a seat in the judica- 
ture—or a place in the administration; but a war with Sweden occupied 
every body’s attention, and the only answer I received was, we want sol- 
diers, not professors ; we want soldiers, not judges; we want soldiers, 
not secretaries. I called on my friend the General, and he made me his 
aid-de-camp. The warbroke out. I distinguished myself in some amart 
engagemenf&, and was fortunate enough to save the life of Marshal Lacy, 
at the battle of Willmanstrand. From that time he became my declared 
patron, and I cherished a hope of acquiring fame in a military career. I 
commanded the corps which was the first to penetrate intu the Isle of 
Alland: and the Empress Elizabeth, on the conclusion of peace, deigned 
to write mea letter, with her own hand, expressive of her satisfaction at 
my conduct, and appointing me Governor of Astracan. 


‘‘Every thing was going on in the most favorable way possible for me; 
and I had no further ambition but the honor of commanding in chief in 
an action of sufficient importance to prove my capacity, and to give me 
a rank among the illustrious warriors of the north. An opportunity was 
soon presented. The famous Thamas Kouli Khan, who had usurped the 
throne of Persia, covered all of a sudden the shores of the Caspian with 
his warlike hordes. A considerable body of independent Tartars, excit- 
ed by him, threatened the banks of the Volga, and I marched to oppose 
them, at the head of veteran troops, trained in the Swedish wars, rein- 
forced by some brave Circassian Tartars, who had just implored the pro- 
tectionof Russia. The prospect of success did not appear to me even 
doubtful. Thamas was still far distant; my adversaries were not soldiers 
but brigands, without discipline, commanded by chiefs without experi- 
ence. Nevertheless, not dazzled by such brilliant appearances, I called 
to my assistance all the resources, all the stratagem of tactics: I harrass- 
ed and disturbed the enemy by false marches, I deceived him by false re- 
ports, and chose the most advantageous point of attack, after having 
drawn up on his flanks a strong ambuscade, to divert him if he obtained 
any advantage at first, and to destroy him on hia retreat. Well, Mon- 


sieur le Comte! would you believe it, I was beaten afier all! In the 
middle of the action, when the battalions of the enemy were on the very 
point ofrunning away, a northeaster arose all on a sudden, and drove at 
once inte out ranks a cloud of dust so thick, and burning, that they were 
blinded, and could not distinguish allies from adversaries. The Circas- 
sians and Russians fell upon one ancther; and the enemy, recalled to the 
battle by the advantage of his position, conquered us without any diflicul- 
ty, after having, I know not how, destroyed the ambuscade which I had 
prepared with so much skill. Thus were the hopes of a great name, 
the confidence of an empress, the fruits of many years of glory and dan- 
ger, blown away byacloud of dust! Dust rendered useless the superior- 
ity of my troops, the wisdom of my measures, and the efforts of my pro- 
vident tactics. But judge what was my astonishment and indignation, 
when I learned that the miserable vagabonds, my conquerors, had been 
commanded during the action by that eternal Bernard, who came across 
me every wherein my days of misfortune! I shall not explain to you by 
what chance he was in Asia, as head of a horde of bandits—for I do not 
know. I had little time to think of him at that moment; I had enough 
to do to think of myself. My government of Astracan was taken away 
from me; and, fearing something worse than disgrace, I hastened to re- 
turn to Europe, with a design of speedily regaining France. But my 
destiny had decreed otherwise. A new misfortune awaited me in Ger- 
many: I fell in love. 

“ You will not ask how a young, handsome, rich, and romantic co- 
quette had the art of winning my heart, by affecting alternately the tone 
of sentiment, or the airs of reserve or coldness. By means of attentions, 
tendresses, and sacrifices of all kinds, I thought that I at last succeeded 
in disarming her rigor. One day, in a delicious tete-a-tete, she deigned 
to show me that I was not hated. I knew that the pathetic alone pleas- 
ed her in love. I was violently smitten and became eloquent: I prayed, 
conjured, wept, and I saw her becoming gradually more and more ten- 
der ; when, to put a seal on this scene of delirium, I thought it fit to fall 
at her feet. I did so, and as fate would have it, I put my knee on the 
paw of her pet lap-dog, who barked and bit me. There was an end of 
the pathetic! My beauty burst out into an immederate fit of laughter, 
which was my formal dismissal ; for she respected herself too much to 
give her hand to a lover who made her laugh, and thereby dishonored 
her course of life, devoted to pensiveness and contemplation. You have 
already guessed that Bernard, the vulture ceaselessly clinging to his con- 
tinually re-growing prey was not far off. Again he profited by my mis- 
hap; and | learned that, in some time after, he mairied my fair co- 
quette. ‘4 

‘* My love although foolish was sincere. All taste for retirement, all 
desire for returning to France, had left me. I felt an ardent necessity 
for new emotions, which would extinguish, or at least alleviate, the re- 
gret occasioned, in spite of myself, by my silly passion. I learned that 
a new colonial company was organizing to explore the coasts of Guinea, 
from the Volta to Jackin; and [ soon became one of the passengers 
on board the first vessel bound on this expedition. After having sojourn- 
ed some time in the fertile kingdom of Juida, and finding that my com- 
panions, whom until then I considered as new argonauts, destined to 
carry the blessing of civilization among barbarous tribes, were only busy 
in carrying on the slave trade, I wished to realize, by my own exertions, 
the honorable intentions which I had so generously supposed for them ; 
and traversing the territory of Ardra, I pushed forward into the continent. 
The first Africans | met in this excursion fléd at my approach ; terrified 
at such a sight ; but they speedily returned in greater numbers, sur- 
rounded me with piercing shouts, formed a circle round me, seized me, 
manacled me, and brought me before their chief. I was in the king- 
dom of Dahomay, which had not been until then visited by any Euro- 
pean. 


‘ The great Dahomay, king of the country, was himself a little terri- 
fied when he saw me; but he recollected, as I learnt afterwards, that 
his grandfather Trudo Audati, the hero of that part of Africa, had often 
related te him that in his time, white men had fallen into his power dur- 
ing the course of his conquests. This idea encouraged him, and it was 
so much the better for me; for at first he was more inclined to consider 
me a devil thana man. In some months—thanks to the scanty vocabu- 
lary and syntax which compose the jargon of s@¥age tribes—lI was able 
to converse with him. Initiated by me into the mysteries of the civili- 
zation of our wonderful Europe, he took a great affection towards me. 

| A terrible distemper of which I cured him (by means of water, regimen, 
and bleeding,) advanced me still further in his good graces. I became 
his most intimate counsellor, 22d I hoped to become at last the legisla- 
tor of these unknown regions. This idea pleased my imagination; and 
I exerted all my energies to destroy in Dahomay the atrocious and super- 
stitious customs which infect that quarter of the African continent. 

‘“‘ The king, who was a man of good sense and excellent disposition, 
seemed to enter sometimes into my projects ; but his belief in his fetich- 
es—that power of consecration which time gives to the most absurd 
things—opposed continual obstacles to my philanthropic views. Never- 
theless, I triumphed over everything. Slaves were no longer sacrificed 

| on the tomb of their masters, with his favorite wives ; human victims 
| were no longer offered up to shapeless gods of wood or stone ; puniah- 
ments, proportioned to transgressions, no longer crushed and confounded 
together crime and error ; armies were recruited, without devouring all 
the active part of the population ; and agriculture, hitherto confined to 
feeble women, incapable of sustaining for a long time such labors, dev- 
olved upon the men who no longer thought of cultivating the earth, 
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and forming provident habits, were unworthy of them, when they saw | 
abundance and comfort succeeding to misery and ennui. 

“ As these good effects speedily followed my advice, the king transferred 
to me the marks of gratitude which he received from his people for these 
unexpected changes. He wished to associate me in his power; and the 
proposal, when he made it to the elders of the natien, was received with 
the loudest acclamations. Nothing remained but to proceed to my instal- 
lation. From time immemorial, the consecration of the kings of Daho- 
may consists in marching them before the people and the army, mounted 
upon a superb white elephant, one of the fetiches of the country, accord- 
ing to the movements of which the priests prognosticate the brilliancy 
and duration ef the commencing reign. I give this warning to legisla- 
lators. I thought I should respect some ancient prejudices of the coun- 
try: I raised my new laws on the foundation of the old, and when I was 
on the point of obtaining the object of all my cares and all my toils, the 
old bases shook under me, and afterwards the new edifice. 

‘* An insondo, a miserable insect about the size of one of our ants, but 
the most formidable enemy of the elephant, had insinuated itself into the 
proboscis of the animal on which | was mounted in triumph. Irritated 
by the stinging of the insect, my elephantat first showed great impatience 
to the great astonishment of the populace: but the pain he suffered soon 
raised his fury to the highest pitch. Uttering the most dreadful cries, 
and rushing forward in rage, he dashed to pieces his huge ferehead on a 
neighbouring rock. I was saved; but another danger, of no less magni- 
tude awaited me. The priests declared me unworthy, not only of the 
throne, but of life; the prosperity of the state had been compromised ; 
my innovations had raised against me the shade of Trudo Audati, and 
the mortal gods of Dahomay. [he king was attached to me—he owed 
me his life; but the death of his fetiche had alarmed his superstition. He 
balanced for a while, but gratitude finally prevailed; and he commuted 
my puaishment to exile, after ordering me a very tolerable bastinadving, 
to quiet his conscience. 


“ An insect which bred on the shoals in the midst of the Adriatic, ex- 
posed Venice, in the height of her power, to more danger than all the 
kings of Europe leagued against her; an insect flung me from a throne, 
and changed perhaps the destinies of an entire continent! 

‘“T afterwards learnt that the people of Dahomay regretted me: they 
sent after me into the kingdom of Juida—but 1 had already left the 
coasts of Guinea. Their emissaries thought they could fill my place by 
any man of the same color, and proposed to one of the Europeans, whom 
they met to accompany them. He accepted it; my services to Daho- 
may were turned over to him; he was loaded with riches and honors. 
That man was Bernard! If [ was fond of revenge, I should have 
rejoiced at the accident which placed my ungratefal subjects under the 
power of a mere intriguer, without any capacity. 





“T have not much more to say. I returned to France, and turned au- 
thor in the hope of finding in literary labors that repose and happiness 
after which I had so long sighed. I thought I had only to write for pos- 
terity—but was soon disabused by my contemporaries. An interesting 
work which I composed, on the manners, customs and politics of the 
barbarous kings of Africa, was regarded by the censors as a satire against 
the sovereigns of Europe. The work was forbidden, and the author was 
in nosmall danger of being sent to the Bicetre or the Bastille. I still, 
however, panted after glory; and not being able to be a great physician 
or a great general, I wished at all events, to have my name inscribed on 
the list of the forty immortals—and I wrote a tragedy. By means of 
much care and trouble, I had it performed; but a wit of the parterre 
dammed it in the third scene by a joke; avery good joke, I confess, but 
not at all conclusive as to the merits of the piece. In the mean time, 
Bernard, having returned to Paris, modestly enjoyed there the high repu- 
tation of a warrior, a lawgiver, and a philosophical traveller. Thinking 
to repair, as much as possible, my theatrical failure, I endeavored to 
bring together some people of fashion, and many of the literati, to hear 
my play read. An opera dancer, who was protected by Bernard, gave 
on the same day, a grand souper; all the literati were engaged to it; 
and [ had no other auditors but some young dandies, and some old rakes 
of the Regency, who listed to me with affected grimaces, yawning, or 
dosing, and ratified the decree of the public by pronouncing unanimously 
my play detestable. I was not discouraged: and an epic poem was the 
fruit of this poetical resignation. No bookseller would print it: my re- 
putation had preceded me; and, on going out of one of their shops, I 
learned that Bernard had been just named a member of the Academy— 
for admission into which illustrious body he offered no other title than 
that of having composed a quatrain in honor of that high and handsome 
lady, whom Maria-Theresa had called her friend and good cousin 


(Madame de Pompadour). 


“ After having exercised all employments, with some talent, and much 
honesty, I began to think that intriguing mediocrity has the best chance 
of success. A man of thia class has gathered the fruit of all my talents 
—all my toils in the four quarters of the globe. I was growing old, and 
felt the necessity of securing my future prospects. It was, however, 
with some pain that I decided on falling into the common track. Soli- 
citing for place, I frequented the anti-chambers of the great; I wrote pe- 
titions to them, and boquets-a-Chloris for their mistresses. I made 
friends in the newspapers, in the public offices—even in the king's garde- 
robe. Finally I obtained zealous patrons, and all the necessary steps to 
obtain the employment which I solicited were made. The road to the 
court was opened, and I had nothing to do but present my petition to the 
king: it is only natural that the hand which was to have presented it 


should be struck powerless all at once. I foresaw my fate, and do not 
complain. The clashing of our vehicles has overturned with me, in the 
middle of the way, the result of all my assiduity with the great, and my 
verses to Chloris; but for once, my ill-luck be praised! It would have 
been too painful a reflection, that the only blameable action of my life 
should be the only one attended with success. From every little check a 
great good results, when considered from a proper point of view. I my 
different catastrophes have hurt my fortune and my reputation—things in 
themselves frail and perishable—they have also developed my mind, and 
enlarged the sphere of my understanding, by compelling me to exercise 
my moral powers in different ways among different nations; they have 
taught me, not to squander either esteem or disdain, without a profound 
knowledge of men and things, according to vain appearances; for many 
men of talent and merit must exist in the world whom unfavorable cir- 
cumstances and unlucky chances. have cast, like mySelf, into the obscure 
ranks of the poor and unknown. The éclat of grand titles and great 
reputations do not now impose upon me. A trifleis sufficient to raise or de- 
stroy all human glories, as I have often experienced. The shape of Cleo- 
patra’s nose (as Paseal has observed with so much sagacity) caused the 
fortune of Augustus and the ruin of Antony,and deranged the face of the 
world. According to the academician, Duclos, the vermin which torment 
the Roman conclaves have frequently triumphed over intrigues and se- 
ductions, and made popes of people who but for them never would hay 
attained the dignity. A child playing in the shop of a spectacle-maker, 
the cause of discovering myriads of suns and new worlds, and prepare 
without thinking of it, the way for the reputation of Simon Magus, of 
of Galileo, of twenty other great astronomers. A falling apple demon- 
strated to Newton the laws of the universe, and perhaps revealed to him 
the extent of his own genius. As for me, who seem to have been cast 
into the world to prove the influence which can be exercised over the des- 
tinies of man, the master of the earth, by the most subaltern and con- 
temptible causes; such as an awkward gesture, a nick-name, a grape- 
stone, a worm, a blast of dust, a puppy-dog, an insect or a censor: I say 


=? 


as for me, have not these trifles closed before my footsteps twenty paths 
to glory or honor? I might have become a fatalist; but I will not. Mad, 
a thousand fold mad are they who refuse to believe that an infinite mind 
presides over the creation of these beings, so low in the scale of creation 
as to be almost imperceptible, yet all important in the great proceedings 
of the Universe. The harmony of the world is kept up only by apparent 
irregularities. I shall not cry out: All is right; but I will say, nothing 
is useless or contemptible. An atom acquires importance by its position, 
like a cypher, [0] in arithmetical calculation. Every thing has its pow- 
er of action; every thing may become a lever in its turn; every thing has 
been produced to keep up that eternal reaction of good and evil which 
alone gives motion and life to creation.” 


M. Pigafet concluded; and Comte de M——-., after having heard in 
silence his long philosophical tirade, replied, ‘‘ Your history has surprised 
and interested me more than you can imagine. Your profound under- 
standing, however, M. Pigafet, does not appear to have yet made you 
comprehend that, if unmerited misfortunes may continually cling to a 
| man without tarnishing him, fortune often smiles also on men, perhaps 
| unworthy of her favors, from the weakness of their capacity, but who 
yet would not condescend to look for them by intrigue or baseness. I 
am Bernard !—that Bernard who profited by your disasters without hav- 





ing caused them—who was sometimes your rival, never your enemy, who 

has obtained a great reputation without having looked for it, and arrived 
| at honors without caring about them—and who has no more reason to 
blush for his prosperity than you for your misfortunes!’ Here M. 
Pigafet attempted to interrupt the Comte, or Bernard, if you so please 
to call him; but the latter, having implored his silence by a gesture, went 
on thus :—*“ It is my turn to tell you the principal events of my life; I 
shall be brief—for my history is but the supplement of your's. 


“Tt may be a good thing to follow one’s vocation in the choice of a 
profession ; but as I had no particular vocation for one thing more than 
another, I only consulted the taste of my father, and became a lawyer to 
oblige him. If, however, I wanted eloquence, | did not want common 
sense; and I soon felt that nature had denied me the gifts of oratory.— 
Hence arose that timidity—that confusion—that feebleness of voice, 
| which struck you so forcibly in my first pleading. The accident of your 
| perriwig made me share in the general laugh, in which I own I was 
| wrong; but people cannot always contain themselves, and your appear- 
ance was really most comical. My unexpected success did not blind me 
as to my want of capacity for the bar; for,a few days afterwards, one of 
my uncles, a rich and fashionable physician, having proposed to make 
me his heir at law, provided that I was in a condition to inherit, at the 
same time, his fortune and his practice, I became a physician to oblige 
my uncle, as I had become a lawyer to oblige my father. In my new 
profession, J just knew as much as entitled me to put on the medical 
robe; I knew what I had learned—nothing more: and every innovation 
appeared to me a sacrilege. You should not wonder, then, that I was 
indignant on seeing you touch the very ark of our profession, and I dart- 
ed my prediction of death against your patient as an anathema. The 
grape-stone gave me a triumph, but did not dazzle me nevertheless; for 
my uncle having died about this time, I inherited his fortune, gave up 
his practice, and resolved to pass the remainder of my life in that 
dolce far niente, which was the only object of my indolent ambition. 

‘“« My agent—a man honest enough, considering his situation—placed 
my capital in commerce, and madea very fair profit upon it for us both ; 
I got my share, and did not complain of bis, Your unlucky worm might 
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certainly have assisted me in getting off my commodities; but, as I can- 
not plead guilty to conspiring with it, I am not called on for my defence 
on this point. Years rolled on, and idleness was becoming burthen- 
some, and I accordingly determined to travel. Veracious travellers and 
most peculiarly inspired poets had informed me, that the East was the 
empire of roses and beauty; and as | happened to like very much both 
pretty flowers and pretty women, I set out for Persia, after having read 
over again my travellers, my poets, and the Arabian Nights, that I might 
be quite informed on the manners and customs of the coxntries which I 
5 On getting there, however, I found few roses, and no 
women—but, in their stead, general misery, terror in every face, and 


was to traverse. 
continual massacres between the Usbecks and the Persians. Kouli Khan, 
otherwise called Nadir Shah, was then in the height of his renown; and 
I fled before his arms, which were ravaging every thing as they went along. 
I arrived among the independent Tartars, who at first determined on 
cutting off my nose and ears—but having perceived on my left cheek a 
wart, which they consider as a certain presage of good fortune, they 
changed their views, and appointed me commander-in-chief of the 
troops which they were assembling to second the efforts ef Nadir against 
Russia. 

‘My dear Monsieur Pigafet, you know as well as I do the event o 
that campaign ; but you do not know that I, who am rot gifted with a 
very warlike disposition, thought of nothing from the beginning of the 
action but to save myself from-all risk, and turned my bridle to run 


wa. A part of my troops, filled with confidence in my wart, followed 


my motions, and galloped after me into a little grove of palm-trees; 
where, by the greatest chance in the world, we surprised your fine ambus- 
cade, who did not expect us. They had surrendered at the moment 
when that terrible cloud of dust drove us back again into the field of 
battle, where we found you in the greatest disorder, one part of your 
troops fighting against the other. We let you amuse yovrselves in this 
way for some time, and then easily despatched you. I was brought 
back in triumph by my Tartars, loud in the praises of my valor and my 
wart. 


““T got my share of the plunder; but tired with glory, as I had been 
with idleness, I left my Tartars, and visited the north of Europe. I 
married, as you know, a charming woman in Germany, who fell in love 
with me for no other reason but because I was a Frenchman. Your 
hasty quarrel with her had made a noise; slander was beginning to be 
busy with the affair, and she was getting frightened: but you had been 
only a short time in that part of the country. She lived solitary and re- 
tired ; few people had been witnesses of your flirtation; and she thought 
that, in giving her hand to a countryman of your’s the adventure would 
blow over. All your cares and attentions reverted, therefere, to me. I 
was thus exempted from all the long trials to which she put you; and, 
having speedily replaced you in her affections, our marriage had all the 
air of a reconciliation. She is dead: I was sorry for her loss—for, in 
spite of her whims, she had an excellent heart. 

“In the course of some years afterwards, I furnished a great part of 
the capital for that colonial company, the projects of which so splendidly 
deceived you. I felt a new desire for an active life; but this time I did 
not goin quest of the land of roses and beauty: I went to Africa, at the 
head of a large expedition into Guinea. Our affairs prospered, and 
might have become still more successful; for we had certain intelligence 
that immense gold mines existed in the interior of the country. But 
how could we penetrate among barbarous negroes, the most of whom 
were cannibals? I was thinking on the subject, when I was all at ence 
met by the deputies of the great Dahomay, who, on examining my coun- 
tenance, proposed to me to accompany them. Of course, I did not let 
30 fair an opportunity slip; and the descendants of Trudo Andati re- 
ceived me with the most lively demonstrations of joy and friendship. 
He offered to sacrifice athousand slaves to do me honor, and to present 
me with six hundred negresses for my seraglio. I thanked him for his 
kind offers, but told him J did not think bloodshed any honor, and, as for 
the ladies, I assured him that six hundred mistresses were by no means 
necessary for me. He replied, that my humanity and modesty pleased 
him, but that he himself had two thousand ladies, and contrived to 
manage them without much trouble. He then asked me my name, and 
when he heard it, he was going to prostrate himself before me ; for it 
seems that Berr-Nahr, in the language of the Algemis, which is com- 
monly spoken in Dahomay, signifies the most divine. We became the 
best friends in the world: I found that he had the greatest affection for 
you, and he employed me to revise your laws, a little discredited by the 
accident of the insondo. I made scarcely any change, but it was neces- 
sary that I should show some proofs of capacity. Accordingly I gath- 
ered your laws, and gave themthe name of the Code Bernard, or rather 
Berr-Nahr—and this inspired the people with the highest opinion of my 
talents. Finally, having made use of my power to work the gold mines 
of Dahomay, I left Africa loaded with wealth, and accompanied by the 
blessing of all the population, to return to France. 

‘On my arrival at Paris, | became the object of general curiosity. I 
was the modern Cicero, or Hippocrates—the hero of the Volga—the 
Lycurgus of Africa. The truth was, I was immensely rich. Of course, 
i had a great number of friends, who spoke of nothing but my wit and 
taleut, and I swallowed the flattery without opposition. Patrons pre- 
sented themselves in all directions, who told me that an ez-king of Da- 
homay ought at Jeast to be a count in France, and I purchased the title 
which I bear. My friends assured me that fashion required I should 
keep an opera-girl : fashion also required that the lady should receive 


| 
| 
| 





the literati at her suppers ; and these gentlemen persuaded me that 
fashion required that a great nobleman like me, should be a member o; 
the Academy. I had written—God knows why—a quatrain on the Mar- 
quise de P , and I was made an academician. 

“Thus my dear Monsieur Pigafet, without intrigue or cabal—led by 
fortune or chance—guided by the subaltern causes which occasioned your 
misfortunes—seconded by my wart, my name, my country, the color of 
my skin, the suppers of my dancing girl—I have honestly arived at this 
pitch of prosperity. I was always at your heels, to gather the fragments 
ef your shipwrecks—and always disposed to aid and succor you, if I 
had known of your existence and misfortunes. You ran after glory and 
fortune—they ran after me. Henceforth let us hope that their favors will 
be more impartially distributed, and that, so far from being an injury to 
you, [ shall be at the post, to keep you out of the ditch—and near the 
harbor, to warn you of the rock ahead.”’ 





On this they embraced, as if to reconcile their contrary destinies. 
M. Pigafet was ashamed of the unjust opinion which he had hitherto 
entertained of a man so honorable and compassionate. ‘ What was it 
brought you to Versailles?” asked the Comte.—‘“ The Minister had 
promised me,” said Pigafet, “the place of Counsellor of State, just va- 
cant. 

The Comte looked ‘astonished. ‘‘ The place of Counsellor of State !”’ 
cried he ; “alas! the Minister himself gave it to me this very morning.” 
And Monsieur Pigafet replied, quite tranquilly, “1 only expected as 
much—every thing is as it should be.” 


————— 
A CHAPTER ON OLD COATS. 


I love an old coat. By an old coat, I mean not one of last summer's 
growth, on which the gloss yet lingers, shadowy, and intermittent, like a 
faint ray of sunlight on the counting-house desk of a clothier’s warehouse 
in Eastcheap; but a real unquestionable antique, which for some five or 
six years has withstood the combined assaults of sun, dust, and rain, has 
lost all pretensions to starch, unsocial formality, and gives the shoulders 
assurance of ease, and the waistef a holiday. Such acoatis my delight. 
It presents itself to my mind’s eye, mixed up with a thousand varying re- 
collections, and not only shadows forth the figures, but recalls the very fa- 
ces, even to the particular expression of eye, brow, or lip, of friends over 
whom the waters of oblivion have long since rolled. This, you will say, 
is strange. Granted; but mark how J deduce my analogy! 

In that repository of wit, learning, and sarcasm, the “ Tale of a Tub,” 
Swift pe:tinently remarks, that, in forming an estimate of an individual's 
trade or profession, one should look to his dress. The man himself is no- 
thing; his apparel is the distinguishing characteristic ; the outward and 
visible sign of his inward and spiritual grace. What, adds the satirist, is 
a lawyer, but a black wig and gown, hung upon an animated peg, like a 
barber’s caxon on a block? What, a judge, but an apt ¢onjunction of 
scarlet and white ermine, thrown over a similar peg, a little stouter, per- 
haps, and stuck upright on a bench? What, a dandy, but a pair of tight 
persuasives to corns and gentility, exuberant pantaloons, and unimpeach- 
able coat and hat, trimly appended to a moving stick, frem a yard and a 
half te two yards high, grownin Bond-street, and cut down in the full- 
ness of time in the King’s Bench? What, a lord mayor, but a gold chain 
stuck round the neck of a plump occupier of space? What, a physician, 
but a black gilt-headed cane, thrust, with professional gravity, under the 
snout of an embodied “‘ Memento Mori?’’ What, an alderman, but a 
furred gown and white napkin stuck beneath the triple chin of a polype- 
talous personification of dyspepsia ?——Caxon the barber held opinions 
similar to these. ‘ Pray, Sir,” said he to the Antiquary, “ do not venture 
near the sands to-night; for when you are dead and gone, there will only 
be three wigs left in the village.””* 

If then we look to the dress—of which the coat, of course, forms the 





| chief feature, as the criterion of a man, it is logically manifest that the 


appearance of certain coats will renew the recollection of certain indi- 
viduals; or suppose we substitute the word ‘coat’ for ‘“ man,” and it 
will be equally manifest that a certain coat is bond fide a certain man. 
Now, whenever I see an old coat, brown, rusty, and long- wasted, with 
the dim metal buttons at the back, sewed on so far apart that if a short- 
sighted man were to stand upon the one, he could scarcely—according to 
the ordinary laws of probability—see over the other; I imagine, on 
Swift’s principle, that I see my fat city friend, Tims, who died of a lord 
mayor's feast, ten years since come Martinmas. In like manner, when- 


| ever I behold o gaunt, attenuated blue surtout, so perfectly old-fashioned 


in shape, that I should hardly be justified in making affidavit before Sir 
Richard Birnie, that, to the best of my belief, it was younger than the 
Temple of the sun at Palmyra; I think that [ behold my ancient college 
chum, Dickson—the cream of bachelors—the pink of politeness—the 
most agreeable of tipplers ; who expired last year of vexation, the ne- 


| cessary consequence of his having been married a full fertnight to a Blue- 


Stocking. Peace to his ashes! 

Old coats are the indices by which a man’s peculiar turn of mind may 
be pointed out. So tenaciously do [ hold this opinion, that, in passing 
down a crowded thoroughfare, the Strand, for instance, [ would wager 
odds, that in seven out of ten cases, I would tell a stranger’s character 
and calling by the mere cut of his every day coat. Who can mistake 
the staid, formal gravity of the orthodox divine, in the corresponding 
weight, fulness, and healthy condition of his familiar, easy-natured flaps ? 
Whe sees not the necessities—the habitual eccentricities of the poet, 
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significantly developed in his two haggard, sbainichens old ‘aphadies for | 


skirts, original in their genius as Christ abel, uncouth in their build as 


the New Palace at Pimlico? Who can misapprehend the motions of | 


the spirit, as it slily flutters beneath the Quaker’s drab? Thus, too, the 
sable hue, of the lawyer’s working coat corresponds most convincingly 
with the color of his conscience : ‘while his thrift, dandyism, and close 
attention to appearances, tell their own tale in the half- -pay officer's 
smart, but somewhat faded exterior. 

No lover of independence ventures voluntarily on a new eoat. This 
is an axiom net to be overturned, unlike the safety-stage coaches. The 
man who piques himself on the newness of such an habiliment, is—ti!l 
time hath *‘ mouldered it into beauty”—its slave. Wherever he goes, 
he is harassed by an apprehension of damaging it. Hence he loses his 
sense of independence, and becomes—a serf! How degrading! To 
succomb to one’s superiors is bad enough; but to be the martyr of a few 
yards of cloth ; to be the Helot ofa tight fit; to be shackled by the ninth 
fraction of a man; to be made submissive to the sun, the dust, the rain, 
and the snow ; to be panick-stricken by the chimney-sweep ; to be scared 
by the dustman; to shudder at the advent of the baker ; to give prece- 
dence to the scavenger ; to concede the wall to a peripatetic conveyan- 
cer of eggs; te palpitate at the irregular sallies of a mercurial cart- 
horse; to look up with awe at the apparition of a giggling servant girl, 
with a slop- pail thrust half way out of the gacret t-window ; to coast a 
gutter with a horrible anticipation of consequences ; to faint at the visita- 
tion of a shower of soot down the chimney ;—to be compelled to be at the 
mercy of each and all of these vile contingencies; can anything in 
human nature be so preposterous, so effeminate, so disgraceful! A truly 
great mi ind spurns the bare idea of such slavery; hence, according to 
the “‘ Subaltern,’’ Wellington liberated Spain in a red coat, extravagantly 
ever-estimated at sixpence, and Napoleon entered Moscow with a green 
one out at the elbows. 

An old cvatis the aptest possible symbol of seciality. An old shoe is 
not to be despised; an old hat, provided it have a crown, is not amiss; 
none but a cynic would speak irreverently of an old slipper; but were I 
called upon to put forward the most unique impersonation of comfort, I 
should give a plumper in favor of anold coat. The very mention of this 
laxury conjures up a thousand images of enjoyment. It speaks of warm 
firesides—long flowing curtains—a downy arm-chair—a nicely trimmed 

iamp——a black cat fast asleep on the hearth-ru; y—a bottle of old Port 
(vintage 1812)—a snufl-box—a cigar—a Scotch novel—and, above ail,a 
social, independent, unembarrassed attitude. With a new coat this last 
Llessing is unattainable. Imprisoned in this detestable tunic—oh, how 
unlike the flowing toga of the ancients!—we are perpetually haunted 
with a consciousness of the necessities of our condition. A sudden pinch 

the waist dispels a philosophic reverie; another in the elbow with- 
draws us from the contemplation of the poet to the recollections of the 
tailor; S lip’s goose vanguishes Anacreon’s dove; while, as regards our 
position, to lean forward, is inconvenient; to lean backward, is extrava- 
gant; to lean sidewavs, impossible. The great secret of happiness is 
the ability to merge self in the contemplation of nobler objects. This a 
new coat, as I have just now hinted, forbids. It keeps incessantly jn- 
truding itself on our attention. While it flatters our sense of f the be- 
coming, it compromises our freedom of thought. Whule it insinuates 
that we are the idol of a ball-room, it neutralizes the compliment by 
high-pressure power on the short ribs. It bids us be easy, at the ex- 

nse of respiration ; comfortable, with elbows on the rack. 

There is yet another light in which old coats may be viewed: I mean 

s chroniclers of the past, as vouchers to particularevents. Agesilaus, 

‘ing of Sparta, always dated from his last new dress. Following in the 
wake of so illustrious a precedent, I date from my last (save one) new 
coat, which was first ushered into being during the memorable period of 
the Queen’s trial. Do I remember that epoch from the agitation it called 

rth? From the loyalty, the radicalism, the wisdom, and the folly it 

lickened into life 7—Assuredly not. I gained nothing by the wisdom. 

| lost as much by the folly. I was neither the better nor the worse for 
the agitation. Why then do J still remember that period? Simply and 
selfishly from the circumstance of its having occasioned the dismember- 
ment—most calamitous to a poor annuitant !—of the very coatin which I 

e the honor of addressing this es say to the public. In an olfactory 

( sei whom her Majesty’s “ wrongs” had congregate d at Hammersmith, 
my now invalid habibiliment was transformed after the fashion of an 
Ovidian metamorphosis, where the change is usuaily from the better to 
the worse, from a coat intoa spencer. In a word, some adrvit convey- 

er eloped with the hinder flaps, and by so doing secured a snuff-box 
which played two waltz tunes. 

The same coat, on which subsequently, by a sort of Taliacothian pro- 
cess, a pair of artificial skirts were grafted, accompanied me through 
Wales, among mountains where the eagle dwells alone in his suprema- 
cy. It was the sole adjunct who was with me when I rambled along the 
banks of the Sawthy, when the lark was abroad and singing in the sky, 
or the shy nightingale flung her song to the winds from among the hush- 
ed dells of Keven-gornuth. It was at my back when I climbed the lofti- 
est peak of Cader-Idris, and when with feelirgs not to be described, I 
looked down upon sapphire clouds floating in quaint huge masses at an 
immense distance below me, and saw through their filmy clinks the glit- 
tering of thirty lakes, the faint undulating line of a thousand billowy 
ridges, or the blue expanse of the drowsy ocean, dotted here and there 
with a passing sail, and bordered far away on the horizon by the dim 
boundaries of the Irish coast. Moreover, it was at my back when I 
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plunged chin- dept into the isle of E 7 ink in which picturesque condi- 
tion I was shot at (and of coure missed) by a cockney sportsman, whe 
had mistaken me for a rare and handsome species of wild duck. 

But by far the most singular adventure in which this old-fashioned ap- 
panage ever bore a part, was one which took place at nigbt-fall at a lone- 
ly dwelling in the neighborhood of the Black Mountains. I had been 
sporting over those delectable wastes for the greater part of a day, and hav- 


ing as usual shot nothing but an old furze bush, was making the best of « 


my way home towards the village inn where I had taken up my quarters, 
when the shades of night somewhat suddenly and incon veniently drop- 
ped around me. I say inconvenie sntly, for I knew little or nothing of 
the neighborhood, and, as is always the case on such occasions, teok the 
wrong by-path, which led me down into a roraantic holl yw, in the cen- 
tre of which stood a lone, gloomy-looking hut. 1 thank I never saw so 
forlorn an object. Its every lineament spoke of solitude and murder. 

While hesitating whether or not to pass this cut-throat 
light glanced suddenly forth from one of the fissures that time and neg- 
Ject had made in its walls. This decided me; I felt that Inow stvoda 
fair chance - gleaning some information respecting my road; so bran- 
dishing my gun like a quarter-staff—for I had consumed all my powder 
—-| strode re solutely forward, though not without certain awkward mis- 
a which a satirist might have tortured into apprehensions, in the 

ction whence the light proceeded, and was foxtunate enough to se- 
cure a position, which, without being seen or heard, enabled me to see 
and hear all that took place within the hut. 

And a most picturesque discovery I made! Salvator Rosa would 
have given his ears to have been beside me. At the further end of th 
ruin, holding a lamp in his hand, whose wild fitful glare fell with strange 
efiect upon his dark swarthy lineaments, stood a brawney ruffian, with a 
face eloquent of burglary. Near him was stationed another worthy, 
younger, though equally ferocious in aspect; with black grizzled hair; 
side-long look, like a fox on a poaching tour; snub-nose, and mouth 
from ear toear. Both were speaking in under-tones; and as the young- 
er, in reply to some question put by his « -ompanion, stole a fearful glance 
about him, I observed a spot of blood on his forehead, and that his hands 
were stained with the same crimson hue. Hortor-struck by such a sight 
I was just preparing to retreat, when the following sentence, spoken at 
intervals in a whisper that sent a chill through every vein, rivited me to 
the spot. 

‘“‘ Whereabouts did you catch her, Owen ?” 

‘ Just in the lane by the pool side; she was walking alone, so, as I 
owed the uld woman a grudge, I’-—and here the wretch chuckled like a 
fiend—*‘ made no more ado, but grasped her by the neck, and c 
throat !”’ 


tenement, @ 


£1 
d 
ai 


it her 


‘ We must go and fetch her away, then, to-night; and, above all, cover 
up the blood with earth, or else’ 

What followed I was unable to make out; enough, however, had beer 
said, to convince me that I was standing within a yard of two deliberate 
murderers. What asituation! Alone, at night, in the wildest part of 
the Black Mountains, with two such villains: I felt that one movement, 
were it ever so slight—one sound, were it ever so fine, tnight reach their 
practised ears, and prove my instant destruction. But I er little time 
for reflection, for the ruffians, making a sudden move towards the door. 
I moved also, nor never once halted till cut short in my career by a pro 
jecting blackthorne, which had attached itself, after a very w conaubial 
fashion, to my person. With the usual difficulty, I procured a divorce 
from this annoyance ; and after rambling about some hours, up one lane 
and down another, coasting this moor, and crossing that, I at length got 
into the right track, and arrived at my quarters with the sole inconve- 
nience of having my coat a second time dismembered, like Absyrtus, by 
his kind aunt Medea. ; : 














But this was a trifle compared with the more momentous secret that 

engrossed my thoughts. For two days and nights I did nothing but pon- 
der in my mind the way in which I could best disburthen myself of it. 
At first [thought of telling every thing to my landlord; but when I re- 
flected on the character of my communication, there appeared a some- 
thing so strange—so romantic—so altogether oufré about it, that—will 
the reader credit my weakness ?—TI actually had not the courage to incur 
the hazard either of being lauzhed at, or scouted asa fabricator. 

But the mind, like the body, when overcharged, must find a market 
for its surplus commodities. In other words, it must have a vent for its 
uneasiness. I soon felt this to be the case; and after bearing my secret 
about with me a full fortnight, it became at length so wholly insupporta- 
ble, that I resolved, come what might, to rid myself of the burden; and 
accordingly, by my landlord’s advice, to whom L imparte d every particu- 
lar, set out for Carmarthen, which was the nearest civilized town, in or- 
der to put the whole affair into the hands of the proper legal authori- 
ties. 

It so happened that the day of my arrival there was the second of the 
assizes, and as the magistrate before whom I was advised tolay my case 
was in court, [ made the best of my way thither, and arrived in time to 

| hear the trial of two murderous looking felons, in whose intelligent faces 

Tat the very first glance rocognised my old acquaintances of the hut. 
| These wretches then were at length detected! Thank God! I involun- 
tarily exclaimed, and waited with throbbing heart the particulars of the 
solemn charge. In afew minutes the trial commenced. The counsel for 
the prosecution drew forth their briefs ; those for the defence looked om- 
inous and full of apprehension ; the judgeshook his wig; the jury frown- 
ed in horror; the court was hushed in awful expectation, and Owep 
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Rees and Davy Thomas were formally called on to plead Guilty or 
Not Guilty to the charge of having, on the night of the 20th of June 
—the very night on which 1 had _ heard their 
é——stolen a Goose, the property of Sarah Stubbs, auias Long Sal, 


conversation--- 


; 


” 
spinster 
Shade of Martinus Scriblerus ! 


to this? 


» J 
wa3 ever sample of the bathos equal 


* Vide Sir W. Scott's novel of the Antiquary, vol. : 


—— 


ALICE MORRISON. 


**She never told her ‘ tale,’ 
But ft concealment, like a worm i’ the bud 
Feed on her damask cheek.”’ 
‘Nay, do not in lulge in this sad anticipation, dear Nurse, else you 
. ° . é . : : : 8 
will soon begin to frighten me into a fit of ‘lancholy; and you know 
to-morrow is my birth-day, and 1 must not wear a sad and clouded brew 
then,’’ said Alice Morrison to her Nurse, as they sat together at the win- 
dow of her apartment, on a beautiful evening in summer. ‘[ request 


you not to speak of it again; for I feel as if 


ie thought had fastened on 


my dear Alice,”’ said the old woman, “ you know I have done 


Can you think that I love you less than if you were 


“* Alas! 
it for your good. ‘ 
my own child, or that | would say anything which might offend or injure 
I have told you often that most of your 


‘ family have died ere 
that I should say it, I fear for 


you? 
their eighteenth year; and, alack ! 
thee, my uwn sweet Alice! 
“Nay, Nurse,” said Alice impatieatly—almost in anger—if so sweet 
a disposition could have felt that passion, ‘‘ you have spoken much, too 


alack ! 


much of this; would you poison all the pleasures of life with the con- 
tinual thought of what may be only imaginary /” 

“Alas! Alice, I would not render you unhappy; I would only prepare 
you for the worst.” Then, as she saw the brow of Alice becoming a 
little overcast, she said, “‘ Alas! that 1 should have displeased you, Alice, 
by doing what I thought for your advantage.”’ 

“¢* Do not think that I am angry, dear nurse,” said Alice, brightening 
up, and taking her hand affectionately; “1 am seusible that you mean 
well. But now I must to mamma, to settle some of to-morrow’s con- 
cerns;” and away tripped the light hearted girl, throwing a sweet smile 
back as she left the room. With tearful eyes the old woman gazed after 
her, and inwardly breathed a prayer to heaven that it might not be as she 
foreboded. 

A few words will suffice to tell who the persons were who have been 
introduced to the reader, and to explain the concluding fragment of their 
conversation which we have given. Alice Morrison was the only child 
of a highly respectable proprietor in one of the southern counties of 
Scotland. Owing to the feeble state of health in which her mother was 
after her birth, she had been entrusted during the first years of her life 
to the care of the person who had acted as her nurse. This woman un- 
fortunately knew that many of the younger branches of the family of 
Alice’s father and mother had fallen victims to consumption in their 
youth. She brooded on this till her mind became thoroughly embued 
with the firm conviction that her young charge was destined to an early 


death. This settled conviction only made her love Alice with additional 
fondness. ‘There was also mingled with her love a kind of supe rstitious 


feeling of respect or veneration, such as that which we feel towards an 
object destined to some high and uncommon fate. 
as the mind of Alice was capable of understanding what was meant by 
it, she impressed upon her that she would die ere she had attained the 
yeara of womanhood. This, on a mind of ordinary cast, might have 
produced the most baneful effects. But the mind of Alice was of that 
light and buoyant kind, on which a threatened but distant calamity 
makes no sensible impression. It resembles a smooth summer lake, into 
which, if you cast a heavy body, the waters will soon close over it, as 
smooth as if they had never been disturbed. 

WhenAlice was in the seventh year of age, her nurse removed to a 
distant part of the country along with her husband, and the communica- 
tion between her and Alice was for some time broken off. It is very 
probable, had Alice never seen her again, that all her prophetic warn- 
ings might have been altogether forgotten. But this was destined not 
to be the case. Occasionally, when the birth-day of Alice, which was 
kept in the family as a kind of holiday, arrived, her nurse, whom Alice 
really loved, and whom her parents regarded with esteem in consequence 
of the attention she had always paid to their child, was sent for to par- 
take of the common joy and festivity. On these occasions, when alone 
with Alice, she never failed to renew her usual forebodings, at which 
Alice would often smile; and when asked why she dwelt upon this sub- 
ject, she replied that she did it for her good, and that she might not be 
unprepared when the evil hour came. The impression made on the mind 
of Alice by these prophetic warnings was in general of short duration. 
Besides the natural buoyancy of her spirits, she had a thousand schemes 
of pleasure and benevolence which prevented her from dwelling upon 
the contemplation of this sad subject. 

A few days previous to the celebration of her seventeenth birth-day, 
her nurse was sent for. On this occasion she was more zealous than 
ever in warning Alice of the fears she entertained of her early death ; 
and while she speke of it as a thing of which she was firmly persuaded, 


As soon, therefore, 
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she wept to think it should be so. lice was extremely surprised at 
the earnestness of her nurse. She could not help thinking that there 
must be something in what her nurse so firmly believed. The thought 
was one she had formerly only smiled it. Now it appeared to her in a 
It was regarding this subject that the con- 
From 
Alice, and never entirely 


much more serious light. 
versation, the conclusion of which we have given, took place. 
that moment the idea entered the mini of 
left it. 

That night she retired to her lone ly I illow: and long 
she meditate on what she had heard. Neither the 


and deeply did 
» hopes of to-morrow’s 
pleasur s, nor the exciteme t she expe cted, could banish it from her 


mind. At length she sunk “to sleep but not to rest.”’ The fearful 
idea haunted her in dreams, and she was glad when she again awoke to 
rhe beauty of the morning, the bustle of the day, and the con- 

tien of f: iends and acquaintances, all ¢ ) ired to ch er tne mind 





t had begun to brood in it. 


‘* the admired 


ice, and for a time tod spel the idea tha 
with which she, 
was surrounded, the dark and chilling 


But even amid the exhilaration and joy 
» } 


of alla imirers, thought some- 


times obtruded on her mind On no former occasion had the parents of 
Alice displayed more pleas in hearing the praises and admiration 
which the beauty and Frace of thei: duughter ( led forth. Alas! 
they imagine d that their c ip of h ppine 33 overflowed, and little thought 
that it was about to be drugged with misery, and that they must drain it 
to the dregs. 

Days, weeks, even months, passed away, and Alice continued to brood 
in silence over what she had heard. No amusement, no employment, 
nd. She was no longer the light-h arted and 
A de ep melancholy took possession of her.— 





could banish it from her m 


joyous girl she had been. 
Her accustomed rambles, in which she had admired the beauties of na- 
ture—the rich tints of the wildfower—the rushing of the stream, and 
the melody of the birds—were entirely abandoned. She would retire 
fur hours to her own apartment, and sit with hands clasped on her fore- 
head, indulging the wild fancies that crowded on her mind. Surprised 
and grieved at this change, her parents in vain importuned her to know 
the reason of her grief. With a melancholy smile that belied the as- 
sertion, she assured them that all was well. 

Often contrary to her inclinations (for she did not wish to vex them by 
a refusal) did her parents lead her into scenes of bustle and gaiety, with 
the hope that they might dispel her increasing melancholy. But the at 
tempt was altogether futile. ‘‘To mimic sorrow when the heart’s not 
sad,” is indeed a painful task; but oh ! how much more painful is it to 
clothe the face in smiles when the heart is cold and heavy, and turns 
with loathing from that which should give it pleasure. This pain Alice 
often felt. To a young and innocent heart such as hers was, it is a bitter 
thought to leave a world which appears so full of beauty and loveliness, 
and upon which, unseared by misfortune and unblighted by disappoint- 
ment, it is about to enter. 

In the most bustling scenes into which she was led, the bitter thought 
was uppermost in her mind. Like the stricken deer that carries in its 
side the arrow which it cannot extract, and from which it cannot fly, 
wherever sne went the soul-depressing thought of a premature and una- 
voidable death followed her. When the mind is de eply and powerfully 
affected, the body wili not long remain unshaken. Already had the weight 
that preyed upon her spirits commenced its deadly work. Already had 
the spoiler begun to feed upon her lelicate cheek, and to pale the ruby 
of her lip. With grief amounting to agony, her fond parents saw the 
fearful ravages which the disorder was making. They entreated her to 
tell the cause. Was it unrequited or misplaced affection ? They were 
ready to sacrifice all they possessed to render her happy. With a melan- 
choly earnestness that convinced them, she assured them that it was not. 
She knew that their fondest hopes were centred in her, and she feared 
to announce to them that these were about to be blighted. Already she 
began to feel that her days were numbered ; but yet she shrunk with the 
most fearful sensibility from the idea that any one should think so. No 
earthly motive could have induced her to breathe the thought to her pa- 
rents. Alas, by a strange perversity, she imagined that she was preserv- 
ing them from the stroke, while she was only warding it off that it might 
fall upon them the more suddenly and severely. 

The best medical aid which the country afforded was obtained, but 
with no apparent advantage. ‘*Who can minister to a diseased mind ?”’ 
Who hath yet discovered a balm for a wounded spirit? Hers was a dis- 
order that defied the scrutiny of the physician, and for which, therefore, 
he could prescribe no remedy. 

In this way the winter passed, and spring began to deck the earth with 
freshness and beauty. Her parents fondly imagined that its soft breezes 
might inspire new strength into her languid frame. But alas! she felt 
not its balmy influence; the jeyous lawgh, the cheerful smile, the elastic 
step, were changed into heaviness and languor. ‘The green fields ove1 
which she had wandered with delight, the scenes upon which she had 
gazed with all the enthusiasm of poetry, were exchanged for the confine- 
ment of her chamber, or the restlessness of a sick bed. If she ever did 
cast a glance or a thought towards them, the recollection of the past only 
served to embitter the present. Oh! none can tell, save those who have 
felt it, the struggle, the painful struggle which youth experiences in 
wrenching away their desires and affections from the thousand objects 
around which they have entwined themselves. 

As spring wore on, her disorder assumed a decided character, and she 
felt that the span of life measured out to her must soon draw to a close. 
Yet with its alluring and deceitful insidiousness her disease presented 














many an alternation of hope and fear to her parents. Hitherto the reli- | 
zien of Alice had been the religion of nature;,of feeling: of romance; | 
any thing but that which teaches the afflicted to bow beneath the red of 
the chastener. But now that earthly objects had lost all their charms, 
ber mind felt a want which the world could not supply. In the soothing 








power and influences of religion, this want, this void, was abundantly 
gratified. The de ep melancholy that had weighed down het S} irits be- 
gan to yield to its cheering iniluence, and her face began to wear again 
a smaile of resignation. Butthe ravages which at led mind had made 
on her frame were beyond t! ‘pow +r of restoratior | deep and hectic 
flush that would m h to he hee} nd ti “i 1¢ 
her evs re Cs t 1 by ’ eS ) f . 
tur! ae alth. Alas! the < 5 tt t t { up ner 
é vas but the fla ’ the ta t i it the elow t 
antled on her c} vas butt er p e 
in this way sl il ered till i t 1 he - 
g rays of the sum: rs and the x i r I 
rle€ ure ) ‘let At feng s f eda a | t he 3 
hould be sent for. Her fond S to gra her 
wish, sent for her immecdiat On s l 
hocked at the condition in wt i she found “ her ¢ 1.” She had left 
ner fall t life and he Aith, and e'yv, al d Vari ( nad her p * Jane 
guid, and wasted by disease While she had contemplated it as a thing 
far off, she had spoken of it to Alice with fe ; yet ofttimes wit 
composure. But now that she saw her fears realized, she could 
or w her hands in silent agony, 2 lrop a ver ot tears on ie 
wasted hand that was stretched o Oo we ne h From this time 
the efectionate creature could scare ly be induced to leave her bedside. 
The day previous to her eighteenth birth day arrived. For some time 
before this, Alice had been much lighter in spirits, and seemed to be 
gaining strength. So rapid had been the apparent « ge for the better, 
that even her nurse had begun to entertain hopes she might yet re- 
cover. She had looked forward with a super stitious pe, that if Alice 


would outlive her eighteenth birthday, all would be well. 

Towards the evening of that day, Alice had fallen into a quiet slumber, 
the easiest she had for some time e: joyed ; ind er mother, who had 
heen nlong with her during the greater part of the preceding night and 
day, had retired to enjoy some rest. T 
ing on the composed and beautifu 


The nurse it at the bedside Faze- 


features of Alice. For some time 


| 

she lay in a slumber so calm and deep, that, had it nut been for the faint 
heaving of her breast as her breath came and went, she might have been 
taken for a beautiful statue in the attitude of deep repose. Suddenly, as 
if she had been struck with a feeling of pain or uneasiness, a shade of 
grief or disappointment came across her countenance, like the shadow of 
a dark cloud over the breast of a summer lake. Her lips moved, and 
she muttered some words which were inaudible. Her nurse would fain 
have awakened her, but she was loath to disturb her repose. Ere long, 
however, the shade passed away, and an expression of the deepest plea- 
sure seemed to succeed it. The old woman clasped her hands, and sent 
up a mental prayer to heaven. She hoped that the dangerous crisis was 
now past, and that her ardent prayers for the recovery of Alice had been 
heard; nor was she able to withd:aw her cyes from the countenance on 
which dwelt an expression of exultation. This feeling seemed gradually 
to die away, and Alice soon awoke. 

“« Nurse, dear nurse,”’ said she, as she looked up, “I thought I had 
left this world, and become the inhabitant of a brighter region, where I 
hope I shall soon be.”’ 

“Say not 30, say not so, my sweet Alice ; I hope you will recover, and 
enjoy many years of happiness before you go to that heaven which you 
deserve.”’ 

“« Nay, dear nurse,”’ said Alice, “‘ I have long felt that cannot be, and 
new I am aasured of it; I have seen a vision.” 

“ A vision, my sweetest! what was it?” 

*"} thought I wandered,” said Alice, “on a wild and desolate solitude, 
to which I saw no bounds; and as I advanced, it grew wilder and more 
desalate. I thought I would have fainted from fatigue and despair. I 
prayed to Heaven for aid, and a being in shining apparel stood before 
me. We rose, I thought, from the earth. and alighted in a region of 
beauty and brightness, such as I had never dreamed heaven itself could 
be. I felt a gush of unutterable joy in my heart; and I saw sights of 
bliss, for every earthly pain and care was forgotten. ‘ This prospect has 
been granted you,’ said my guide, ‘to comfort you in the hour of trial— 
a short time and you will be with us. Ere the sun has set you will be 
free.’ I would have replied in sorrow, but the scene faded from my 
view, and I awoke.” 


Dear, dear Alice, think not so. It was but a pleasant dream caused 
by the ease you enjoy, and tells of your return to health.” 

” Nay, my dear nurse, I have long felt that your fears were too true. 
But,”’ added she in a fainter tone, “open the shutters, Nurse, and draw 
aside this curtain. I would fain have the beams of the sun shine upon 
me, for | feel that it may be for the last time.” 

The Nurse rose, and did as she was ordered. 

«« Now raise me from the pillow, that [ may look on the freshness and 
beauty of nature before Ileave it. Oh, Nurse!’ she continued at inter- 
vals, “‘ once the world was all to me—I thought I would never tire of its 
glory and its beauty; but I have learned that there are fairer scenes than 
these, where sorrow and distress are never known, and where friends are 
met parted.”” The nurse by this time was sobbing audibly, and her tears 
were flowing fast. ‘‘ Alas! alas! that I should have seen this,”’ was all 
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that she could articulate. “Oh, do not grieve, Nurse, that you have been 
the means of leading me to think of another world; and yet,”’ she conti- 
nued, as she looked out, “ who could think that any thing could bi 


more 

brilliant than that light? I would that mamma were kere Vhen did 
she leave me?”’ 

sé Wh *n you dro; p d into that calm afi D fre m which vou have just 

' ] x | - S 

awaked. You know she was long with you, and she went to get some 
repose,”’ 

‘*] would that I could see her now,” said Alice, i fuint tone, “for I 
cel that I shail not do so i 

The nurse did so. 

** Alice, Alice,”’ said she \ i bre $ 


} 
sorrowtlul way 


“Do you remember what you te 





Alice. ‘You see it has been true Lhe ravs 
x the un whicl red t} ‘ iow \ ( ilmost 
vn, and yet I must go e | 
is I, ’tis that have murdered ; y sw t< ' O that T 
had never spoken, exclaimed she, sol r \ her ¢ v. ost chok- 
> with « ) 1) 1 grieve t . said 
\ 3 ) tl $ isa iful 5 rn f more 
beautitul—the bliss—the raptur She ¢ } i hands 
nd razed P rds as if e . g sip] uM t » enioOV 
and | lips moved as if in silent d 
Unable to bear the sight of this Nurse w sue s ed Alice 
in her arms, turned her head towards the window of the room. The sun 
st resting his huge disk on the t ps of the distant mountains, and a 
haze that c yvered the horizor re lere | his beams su} po table to the 


- fe . = — . ss . ’ 

She gazed for some moments with feverish anxiety as she saw him 
inning todescend cut of geht. She hoped that after this Alice might 
goon weil. She watched till she saw the sun half-way down behind the 





ch made her turn 
rcund her head. She telt Alice press heavily on her arms. 
upon her face. The eye once so bright was closed. 


mountains; but Alice spoke not to her. A deep si } 
3] She gazed 
Her once beautiful 
features were blanched and meaningless. Without a stru 
her pure spirit had fled toa better world. 
* - ” 


gle of a groan 


The grief which the parents of Alice felt was that which parents feel 
over an only child. But time will at length close the bitterest wounds 
which sorrow may have inflicted. The grave of Alice, which was long 
watered by the tears of her sorrowing relatives, has at length been left to 
the dews and the rain of heaven; and the luxuriant grass and wild flow- 
ers wave in undisturbed profusion over the spot where repose the ashes 
of all that was once beautiful and good,—brought hither through the ill- 
directed kindness of a fond but incensiderate Nurse. 

falas <meta 

A pitigent Ecciestastic.—* The Devil,” "says Bishop Latimer, 
“is the most diligent preacher and prelate in all England. He is 
never out of his diocese—you shall never find him unoccupied. In 
the mean time the other bishops take their pleasure, and only attend 
to the farm to receive its tithes. They are lords, and no laborers 
but the Devil is diligent at his plough.” 

Bees we 


' . 
’ 


Hoppner.—That the tantalisation of his daily drudgery brought 
poor Hoppner to an untimely grave, is as undubitable a fact as that 
his potraits are fuc similies of their originals. 

“There are faces,” said this cynic, “without features, and features 
without faces” An aldermans’ lady says, “La! Mr Hoppner, Sir 
John looks too grave.” ‘“‘Why madam,” replies the painter, “ ’tis 
the only way to makea sitier escape looking like a fool.” “But 
why not make Sir John smile?” “A smile in painting is a grin, 
and a grin is a growl, and a growl is a bite—and I’!! not alter it,” 
said the ha!f-mad irritable painter: “ and if I paint another subject 
short of a lord mayor, I’ll be d—d !” 

— 

Grier.—In one man grief is as mute as the muss, and hard as the 
stone. Strike it witha sledge-hammer, and it may dully and sullenly 
ring—but break it shall not—nay, nor yield a single splinter. Grief 
in another man ‘s like a pound of butter—and he would be a poor 
pugilist who could not make a “ dent in it.” What is as natural in 
agony as it is natural for the leaves to lock for the light, is as un- 
natural in another man in the same agony, as it would be fora 
bishop to walk up the steps of his throne in a cathcdral on his head 
or bottom, like Joe Grimaldi. 

————__— - 

TRANSPORTATION A Benerit.—A miserable looking man named 
Short, was charged at Guildhall with robbing an eating-house. It 
appeared that he had eaten his dioner, and on being asked for the 
money, said he had none, adding, that he had stolen a knife and fork, 
and insisted on being taken into custody. The officer stated that 
| the prisoner had informed him he had been endeavoring for sometime 
| past to get transported. The prisoner said he had tried to get em- 
poyment, but could get none. ‘I am,” he added, “ a dyer, and 
have been, indeed, dying with want and hunger for some time past.” 
—Mr. Alderman Key said he must not expect that magistrates would 
forward his designs. It was evident, by acquainting the complain- 
ant that he had his property, he did net entertain any felonious in- 
tention, therefore he must be discharged. ‘ Discharged only to do 
something worse !” he exclaimed, as he turned away from the bar. 
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THE LAD WITH HIS SIDE-LOCKS CURLED. 


A FAVORITE COMIC SONG. 
ALLEGRETTO MA NON TROPPO. _ 
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SECOND VERSE. 


Some fix on a youth that’s sedate, 
Who is cautious and looks so demure ; 
Bat girls, ne’er trust a trim pate, | 
Or be of his prudence too sure ; 
Me will win an odd trick on the sly, 
Tho’ by folly he never seems hurl’d, 
So like me I'd advise you to try 
Some gay lad with his side-locks curl’d. 














THIRD VERSE. 


If you go to the Castle to-night, 

I’m sure you wont fail to get beaux, 
For there still in frolic delight, 

The ladies may find them in rows ; 
| And a youth I observe sitting there, 
Who sigh’d as his fingers he twirl’d, 
| Bat, sir, I’m engaged, I declare, 
To the lad with his side-locks curl’d. 





A FOP OF THE END OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 

The temptations of rich apparel, now so plentiful, and the nature 
of a female rule, produced, as might have been expected, an abun- 
dant increase of coxcombry ; and, as it stands out in bold relief 
among the lights and shades of the latter part of the present period, 
we shall concentrate a few particulars of this phasis of fashionable 
folly in the picture of a fop of the end of the sixteenth century. 
Take his whole life. He rose at an hour later, indeed, than the in- 
dustrious, but still wonderfully early, according to the modern reck- 
oning ; and, after breakfasting, and arranging his dress, ornaments, 
and weapons, curling the points of his beard and mustaches, and 
sweetening himself with perfume, he sallied forth to the great mart of 
loungers, the churchyard of St. Paul’s. As the crowd of fashiona- 
bles deepened, he was anxious to display, the exquisite cut of 
his doublet and slops, the fine black of his beaver, the rich fancy of 
his chains and scarfs, and the choice hatchings of his silver hilted 
rapier and dagger. When he was tired of promenading to and fro, 
there was a resource for fashionable ennui at hand in the numerous 
bookshops round the churchyard, in repairing to which he could gen. 
erally find a knot of his companions, standing or lolling at their ease, 
examining and discussing the last publication, and turning over the 
newest prints. If the blackletter tomes and grim hard wood cuts, 
now so dear to antiquarians, were too literary for his tastes, the dan- 
cing and fencing schools were open to him, where he might breathe 
himself with acorauts, or a newly imported hit of the foil from the 
schools of France or Italy. 

This time wore on apace, until a certain craving, like that of hun- 
er, reminded him that he might now indulge in the luxury of a pipe ; 
or almost every man was now a smoker, and, without going far, he 

was sure to find a “‘ tobacco ordinary,” the original of our cigar di- 
vans. Smoking in those days was not the sharp, short, hurried whiff- 


ing now practised by our modern economists of time, but a slow and 
solemn process, in which the luxury was drawn out to the uttermost. 
The smoker produced his apparatus, which he always carried about 
with him, consisting of a tobacco box, furnished with lad!e, tongs, 
ard priming iron, all made of either silver or gold ; and, after filling 





his pipe with tobacco, which required at that time to be as dry as 


| tinder, to suit the fancy of the Nicotian epicures, he commenced op. 
| erations, and slowly puffed the smoke both through mouth and nos. 


trils, thus gratifying two organs of sense at once. After he had re- 
freshed himself with this exercise, the dinner-hour of eleven drew 
on. He now repaired to some fashionable ordinary, where dinners 
were prepared ata shilling a head; and when he entered among the 
assembled company, his first alm was to assert his gentility by el- 
bowing his way to seat above the equinoctial of the salt cellar. If 
he was sufficiently bronzed for the purpose, he displayed his conse. 
quence by engrossing a double share of the viands aud conversation, 
and exhibiting such rudeness as would not now be tolerated ina 
company of carmen ; and, if he eschewed the idea of digesting cold 
steel after dinner, in consequence of these eccentricities, he knew 
the precise line short of a cartel at which he might stop, since all 
the grounds of a duel had been systematically announced in the text 
book of Vincent Saviolo. 


After dinner, cards are introduced, at which deep stakes were fre- 
quently put dewn, and pipes, without which a good dinner was in- 
complete. When the hour of opening the theatre arrived, th> horses 
of the playgoers were breughi to the door of the ordinary by the 
grooms ; and, when our youth entered the Globe, he ascended the 
stage, hired a stool, and lighted a fresh pipe, disposing himself the 
while to display his figure to the best advantage. If this was not 
enough to attract notoriety, he talked aloud, and railed at the play, 





the actors and the author, perhaps in the midst of one of Shakspeare’s 
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most pathetic scenes ; and if the audience, disturbed by his din, | 
evinced their dislike, he withdrew with a flourish of magnificent con. | 
tempt at the plebians of the pit, and went in quest of other adven- 
tures. After a day spent in these or more questionable frivolities, he 
returned homeward at a cemparatively early hour, for to hear the 
chimes of midnight was, as yet, neither safe nor common ; and, 
while he picked his steps along the dark and deserted streets, he was 
obliged to look sharply about him, as the “‘ minions of the moon” 
were now abroad and busy. Frequently his solitary career was in- 
terrupted by a posse of the city watch, with their partisans on their 
shoulders, their steps directed by a single lantern, and, at their head, 
the constable, armed with his long staff of office; and, as the charge 


to comprehend “all vagrom men” seemed to bear hard upon the case | 


in hand, our night wanderer was apt to be disagreeably catechized, 


as himself, who robbed in silk and velvet.— Pictorial Hislory of Eng- 
land. 


———S 


TO THE WHIP-POOR-WILL. 





INSCRIBED TO MY EXCELLENT FRIEND, MORTON MACMICHAEL, ESQ. 





BY GEORGE P. MORRIS. 





——— The plaint 5f the wailing whip-poor-will, 
Who moans unseen, and ceaseless sings, 
Ever a note of wail and wo, 
Till morning spreads herrosy wings, 
And earth and sky in her glances glow.”"—J. R. Drake. 





Why dost thou come at set of sun, YArt thou alover, Will?—Hast proved 
Those pensive words to say? § The fairest can deceive? 
Why whip poor Will?—What has he¢ Thine is the lot of all who’ve loved 
nd who is Will I pray ? [done § Since Adam wedded Eve. 


Why come from yon leaf-shaded hill, §Hast trusted in a friend, and seen 
A suppliant at my door ?— No friend was he in need ? 

Why aa of me to whip poor Will? gA common error—men still lean 
Andis Will really poor? § Upon as frail a reed. 


§Hast thou, in seeking wealth or fame, 
A crown of brambles won ? 

\ Over all the earth, ’tis just the same 
With every mother’s son! 


If poverty’s his crime, let mirth 
From out his heart be driven ; 
That is the deadliest sin on earth, 

And never is forgiven! 


Art Will himself ?—It must be so— §\Hast found the world a Babel wide, 
Ilearn it from thy moan, \ Where man to mammon stoops? 
For none can feel another’s wo « Where flourish arrogance and pride 

As deeply as his own. While modest merit droops? 


Yet wherefore strain thy tiny throat, (What, none of these?-Then whence thy 
While other birds repose ? §__ To guess it who’sthe skill? [pain? 

What means thy melancholy note? gPray have the kindness to explain 
The mystery disclose. Why I should whip poor Will? 

\ 

Still “whip-poor-will!’— Art thou ag Dost merely ask thy just desert ? 
From unknown regions sent [spriteg What, not another word? 

To wander in the gloom of night, > Back to the woods again, unhurt— 
And ask for punishment? y 


"9 


I will not harm thee, bird! 


Is thine a conscience sore beset \ But treat thee kindly—for my nerves 

, , \ y 5 

With guilt :—or, what is worse, & Like thine, have penance done— 
Hast thou to meet writs, duns and debt. ? ‘‘ Treat every manas he deserves, 

No money in thy purse! Y Who shall ’scape whipping ?’ —None. 


NY 
If this be thy hard fute indeed, (Farewell, poor Will—not valucless 


Ah well may’st thou repine : 4 This lesson by thee given: 
The sympathy I give, I need— Y« Keep thine own counsel, and confess 
The poet’s doom is thine. ) Thyself alone to heaven !” 
rrr 


A Jupictous Lecacy.—The following is the copy of a notice 
which is read in the parish churches of St. Mary and All Saints, 
Newmarket, every year during divine service, two Sundays prece- 
ding Easter Sunday, and on that day :— 


Notice is hereby given, that in pursuance of the Will of John 
Perram, late of Turnford, in the parish of Cheshunt, in the county 
of Hertford, gentleman, deceased, a marriage portion of twenty-one 
pounds will be given toa young man (a parishioner of Newmarket) 


who shall marry a woman (also a parishioner of Newmarket,) on | 


Thursday in the ensuing Easter week. Neither of whom must be 
under twenty-five years of age ; nor be worth twenty pounds. The 
portion to be c aimed at the vestry-room of Newmarket, St. Mary, 
on Monday, after Easter, at twelve o’clock, when the person claim. 
ing it must be prepared to prove himself entitled to it. And in case 
there be more than one claimant, it is to be decided by ballot to which 
of them the portion shall be given. 

The parties claiming the marriage portion, after producing certifi- 
cates of their baptism and marriage, and satisfactory proof of their 
settlement in either parish, make oath that they ere not worth twen- 
ty pounds, 

There is an investment in the three per cent. Consols, in the 
names of trustees, for the purpose of supplying the marriage portion, 
which has for the last eight years amounted to thirty pounds and up- 
wards, clear of all expenses. 





A Receirr ror a VioLtent Tempen—A Mrs. Mary Hill was 
brought before the sitting magistrate at Queen’s square, the other 
day, for creating a rjut by abusing her husband. On inquiry into 
the case, the following dialogue passed between the magistrate and 
the indignant fa'r :—Mr. White—** What can you say to such con- 


duct ?? Mrs. Hill—*t' My passion overcomes my reason, your wor- 
y J 


ship, when I see my husband———” Mr. White—* But abusing 


| him will not make him any better.” Mrs. Hill—* I can’t heip be- 


ing in a passion when I see him act so.” Mr. White—* I'll give you 
aremedy. The next time you find your passion rising, take @ 
mouthful of cold water, and hold it in your mouth till your passion is 
over.” Mre. Hi'l—** Hold co'd water in my mouth! Mercy on me, 
I never heard of such a thing.” Mr. White—* Perhaps not; you 


| may think it a whimsical remedy, but it is a most excellent one, and 
maugre his fashion and finery, for there were thieves abroad as fine | 


I wish all married persons weuld adopt it when they find themselves 


| getting into a passion ; and depend upon it, there would be more 
_ comfort at home, and you would have no occasion to trouble the 


magistrates.” Mrs. Hill—* Well, if your worship thinks it will do 
any good, faith I’ll try it; but he is enough to vex a saint. How 
long should I hold the water in my mouth?” Mr. White—‘ Until 
you find yourself in a calm, serene temper. You will find the rem- 
edy to have a most wonderful effect.” There is a characteristic 





| mixture of the wisdom and simplicity of “sor and Sancho Panza in 


this advice. ‘‘ Go home, good woman ; ond when you find yourself 
getting into a passion, tie your hands behind your back, and sit down 
until you cool.” The only obstacle in the way of this receipt is, 
that the magistrate recommends the lady to fill her mouth with the 
cold water just at the moment when she would be most disinclined 
to keep it shut. It is like catching birds by dropping salt on their 
tails. If you can get them to wait so long, you will not require the 


| salt; nor would the lady need the cold water if she could under any 
| circumstances close her mouth. The virtue is in the silence, not 


' the water. But the bench rarely indulges in allegory; and we hope 
all married women will know how to appreciate itg occasional para- 
bles. 


—— 


INTELLIGENCE In A Wasr.—Dr. Darwin, in his Zoonomia, relates 
_ an anecdote of apparent ratiocination in a wasp, which had caught 
a fly nearly as large as itself. Kneeling down, the doctor saw the 
wasp dissever the head and tail from the trunk of the fly, and at- 
tempt to soar with the latter ; but finding, when about two icet from 
the ground, that the wings of the fly carried too much sail, and 
caused its prize and itself to be whirled about, by a little breeze that 
| had arisen, it dropped upoa the ground with his prey, and deliber- 
| ately sawed off with its manibles, first one wing and then the other : 
| having ‘first removed these impediments to its progress, the wasp 
| flew away with its booty, and experienced no further molestation 
from the wind. : 


SLanpErR.—When a calumny has rested for years on a man’s char~ 
acter, all its virtues seem to our eyes poor and sickly under the in- 
fluence of that justly-imputed guilt, like the flowering shrubs in 
some spot of shady ground from which the sun’s glad beams have 
been intercepted : but, in the latter case, the pining away is real; 
in the former it only seems so to our jaundiced eyes; unless, indeed, 
which generally happens—though from different causes, to the hum- 
ble as well as to the high—the meek as well as the proud—a scorn- 
ful sense of injustice withers or blights the better feelings of their 
nature, and in process of time makes them at last, in very truth, the 
wicked and unhappy beings which calumny at first called them in 
the bitterness of conscious falsehood. 


rc ———— 


| A Man Trar.—A hatter in Ingram-street, Glasgow, having suff- 
| ered severely by numerous hats being stolen from his shop, resolved 
| on preventing the evil in future, by an experimert, which his wit, 
sharpened by many losses suggested. He placed the skeleton of a 
hat, wrapped up in paper in the usual form, on a shelf, and in it he 
| put the door-weight, leaving the door by that means half open. He 
, also placed in such a situation behind the door, his two iron window 
| bars, that when the former shut, down they would fall across it, pre- 
| venting an easy egress. The thief soon made his appearance, and 
| snatched up the very hat that was prepared for him, when the door 
closed with violence, and the bars fell, causing a tremenduous dis- 
| turbance. The hatter, who was below at his work, well knew what 
| was passing up stairs, and hasted to secure his prisoner, whom he 
found half dead with fear, and crying like a rat inatrap. He was 
an old offender. 


Rm 


Genius.—People of the finest and most lively genius have the 
greatest sensibility, cf consequence the most lively passions ; the 
violence of which puts them on a footing with fools. Fools discern 
the weaknesses they have in common with themselves, but are not 
sensible of their exeellencies, to which they have no pretensions ; 
ef course, are always inclined to dispute the superiority. 
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The Hangir g of two Thieves upon the sign-post of the White Hart Tavern—Jack Cade’s head quarters. 
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